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THE CAMERA BONANZA 



A BOUNTY OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
SPORTSMEN-PHOTOGRAPHERS 




SPORTS CARS AT DAYTONA 

CHAMPIONSHIP WIND-UP ON THE NEW TRACK 



Suburbanites bite through snow thatb 


HUB-CAP DEEP! 


• Newl Exclusive Goodyear tread 
grip- for 51'; more traction in snow, 
17','. more traction in mudi 

• Nev^! Exclusive Goodyear tread 
rubber and 3-T cord i Rayon or Ny- 
lon) — for an extra season of wear for 
many motorists! 

• New! Exclusive Goodyear silent 
ride design — foraquiet ride even on 
the turnpikes! 

S uburbanites by (Goodyear have 
been tested way up in Canada’s 
Hudson Bay area. And they’ve also 
proved their .stuff where you drive— 
from driveway to su|)erhighway. 

In snow or mud. Suburbanites give 


you DYNAMIC TRACTION . . . extra 
grip under power from 3,728 biting 
edges on 260 ma.ssive tread cleats! 
Suburbanites go. 

On dry pavementR?They’re quiet. 
Even on turnpikes, this great win- 
ter tread design will make you forget 
Suburbanites are on your wheels. 

And wear? Many motorists will 
get a whole extra season of wear from 
Suburbanites. Reason: the toughest 
tread rubber in any winter tire. Plus 
triple-tempered 3-T Cord tRayon 
or Nylon) made only by Goodyear. 

Your Goodyear dealer can mount 
a pair of Suburbanites for you to- 
day. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



!■'. T M.. Th* <ia(>Uyi.-ar Tirv ti Kubber Company. Akron. Ohio. 


NEW TURNPIKE-PROVED SUBURBANITE 

4«QQQ^EAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

Watch the award-winning "{loodyear Theater” on TV every oi her Monday evening. Sum 



If he enjoys the out-of-doors, no gift 
could be more appropriate or highly valued . . . 

For he knows every’ Browning gun is custom made 
to assure precision p>erformance for a lifetime . . . 

And in terms of flawless service and lasting 
pleasure, few things will cost so little. 



Automatic-5 


Shoots 5 shots of all commercial loads with dependable, non-fouling action — 
adapted to 3 shot capacity in seconds, when required. Unexcelled sighting 
plane, speed loading and many other exclusive features. Trim and compact with 
work-horse strength and endurance. Made in 12-16-20 gauge and 3" Magnum 12. 



from *1 27^* 

Double Automatic 


The double Automatic provides an entirely new kind of shooting pleasure. Has 
the superb balance of a fine “over-under” shotgun. It points with the speed and 
liming one experiences in pointing his own finger. Fast and easy loading. 
Soft cushioned recoil. Made only in 12 gauge, with models as light as 6 pounds. 



from *280 

Superposed 


r-under" leaves nothing to be desired. Fine balance and weight, a 
single sighting plane, chokes of preference, automatic ejectors, single selec- 
tive trigger. It's designed to make you shoot better and offers a lifetime of 
smooth, dependable performance. 12 or 20 gauge and combination extra barrel sets. 



from ’69*‘> 
.22 Automatic 


The ideal plinker for every member of your family. Just the right size. Only 
4V« pounds and perfect balance make good shooting easy. Rugged all-steel 
construction. Accepts scope mounts. Takes down to just 19 inches for conven- 
ient packing or storage. Many safely features. .22 Short and Long Rifle models. 


SAME PRICES 
U- S. OR CANADA 

ubfKl 10 change vMihoul notic 


vouR Browning DEALER 

WRITE for "Guns by Browning" a colorful illustrated booklet containing 
complete information on all Browning guns and special chapters on shooting. 

Browning Arms Co,, Dept. 69, St. Ijjuis 3, Mo. U.S..A. 

Browning Arms Co. of Canada, Ltd. Dept 69, P-O. Box 991. Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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IN SAILING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



AD the experience and resources of the firm 
Wm. Teacher £ Sons, Ltd. are concentrated on producing 
one quality of Scotch whisky — Teacher's Highland 
Cream. The Teacher family has personally supervised 
the making of this famous brand since 1830. 


ThACHBi^'S tiiGMiAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHlSKV / S6 PROOE 
SCn'LEEEL.s\* i. CO. NEW YORK. N.Y. 




Covtr: Danlona Spttdifaii ^ 

Coming at you aroun<l a 31° 
banked turn at Daytona'a In- 
ternational Speedway, a trio 
of sports rar.s approaches 1,>0 
mph. For a proview of 105!)'s 
Btnuleur finale see page 71. 

Pholofraph bf Marrin E. Stirman 


XexI week 


► With the Winter Olympics 
aet for Squaw Valley, the ski- 
ing spotlight is on the West. 
Rolieri Werniek writes about 
the development of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevadu High Sierras. 


^ The ski season also brings 
new’ ski fashions. quarter- 
ly Spouting Look previews 
the latest clothes, as well as 
new equipment and facilities, 
in color and black and white. 




► The Giants and the Drowns 
plan to fight it out fur the hon- 
or of meeting the 4!)ers for the 
professional football cham- 
pionship. An analysis by Trx 
Maule of each club's chances. 


SroRTS Illosthathd published 
Ki-ekly by TiMK. Inc.. 640 No. 
Michigan Ave., f-hicago II, III. 
This issue is published in n N'a- 
liunsl, Kaslern, Midwe-st, East- 
ern-Midwest, West ('oast and 
Southern edition. Second-class 
postnge paid at Chicago. Ill, and 
al addit iunal mailing olticcs. .Sul>- 
srription; L'.S. tc Canada $7.60 
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the world’s most 
famous fragrance in a 
magnificent mist! 

Noc an ordinary spray, but an 
infallible mkro-mist. In Lanvin’s 
elegant black-and-gold container- 
two ounces, live dollars, (ptuilax) 


LANVIN 


MEMO from the publisher 


N KXT wkkk the ski season hpgin.s 
in earnest, at least as far as 
Si'oKTs Ii.i.Ustraticd's etlitors are 
foneerned. Nowadays the true fan 
can find a slope in .some hemisphere 
at any time of The year, and .skiing 
crops up in the most unlikely months 
in our pages. But in the November 2.‘I 
issue, with its annual 
Ski Treview, we realty 
get down to the husi- 
nes.s of trying to help 
you who ski get the 
most possible fun out 
of what promises to be 
a great winter. 

Our j) review will 
take you to the High 
Sii'rra and Spua'^' ^ al- 
ley. scene of tlie forth- 
coming Winter Olym- 
pic.s in February, in an article by Rob- 
ert ^\■ernick, with sttips along the way 
at most of the resorts in the area, 
from Mount Shasta in the north with 
it.s snow-making Klamath Indian 
medicine-man-iti-residence, to Mam- 
moth .Mountain just a little V)e\'ond 
the city limits of Los .-\ngeles 'six 
hours' drive from the center of town i. 

.•\lso in next week's issue will he our 
(juarterly Spoktinc Look preview, 
with 14 pages of the newest ski fash- 
ions, including a special collection de- 
signed by Bonnie Cashin. SpoHTS li,- 
i.r.sTitATKi) Design .Awartl winner for 
All of the clothes are appearing 
in the round at the tir.sl Winter Sports 
Show at New York's (’oliseuni and 
at an Olympic Fuiul party in San 


Francisco co-sponsoretl by Sports Ii.- 
LUSTRATKI) uiul Roos Atkins, north- 
ern ralifornia’.s large.st specialty store 
chain. We suspect you'll also have a 
cliance to see them at your favorite 
ski haunts this winter- 

In our issue of November do Willy 
Schaeffler return.s to Sports Ili.vs- 


TRATKD willi the first article in a two- 
part series on Sjiriitia'^'eflelii. Two 
years ago Schaeffler introduced our 
readers to shortswing. a method 
which culminates in the difficult M c- 
dclii, a .series of rapid, weaving turns. 
Since tlieti, experts like Schaeffler 
have developed other ways of leach- 
ing ll'c</c/». Of these, Spriniijiredfln 
is the most thorough approach yet 
{levised for the skier looking for a 
short swing up to Parnassus. 

Then having gotten off to a good, 
wedeling Spnimj, we'll be on our way 
to the Winter Olympics them.selves 
with the whole story as it develojis 
between now and the last two weeks 
of February. 

Track! 
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DuBOUCHETT 

(say tloo-boo-shay) 

TRUK FRUIT FFAVORER BRANDIES 
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Cherry • Blackberry ♦ Peach • Apricot 

Four favorites from Du Bouchelt's collection of twenty-seven cordials. Taste 
—and discover the difference. That’s true fruit flavor. Look at the bottle— 
remeniher the naiue...Ou Bouchett! 



ALL 70 PROor . MANY. BLANC i CO-. SCHKNLEY. PA. 


EMI 



For a better way to take eare of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Quite a number ol gentlemen wlio 
should know better still let invest- 
ment problems interf ere witli every- 
thing thev do. 

h s all so unnecessar\’. 

Simplv put the people at Chase 
Manhattan in charge ol vour nest 
egg. From that moment lorward 
vou'll Ik‘ able to ignore such tedious 
details as stock riglits and records, 


call dates and coupons. 

Furthermore, Chase Manhattan’s 
nest egg specialists are at vour dis- 
posal for such chores as acting as 
your E.vecutor and IVustee. advising 
vou on \’our investments anti plan- 
ning vour estate. 

Telephone ilAnover 2-6000 at 
vour con\ enicnce, or write now to 
the I’ersonal Trust Department, 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, 40 
Wall Street, New York 15, 2s. Y. 

THE 

Chase 

Manhattan 

BANK 

Member rcaeral Ocpoiiit Insiurancc Corporation 
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When pleasure 

matters most . . . 


IDistinctioii 

For the man who 
wants the finest . . . The 
Sport Coat, artfully and 
precisely Kuppenheimer 
tailored of superlative 
fabrics. The perfect 
expression for 
the Season's 
activities. 


If you are on incimate terms with 
pleasure you'll welcome Old Briar as 
essential to your way of life. This mild 
aromatic mixture of costly Turkish 
Latakia, southern Maryland flue-cured 


and satisfying hurleys is truly the Master 
Mixture . . . exquisitely blended as many 
custom mixtures costing much more. 
Old Briar smokers know a ^tood thing 
when they find one. How about you? 


Old Briar— "The Master Mixture" 


O.sn OF THF. nSF PRODUCTS OF UNTTFI) SI'A'IES TOBACCO COMPANY 


I.I.I'jITRATRO .Vorinihrr in, IgSt 





AiVlFlllCA'S MOST CARF.KULLY BUILT CAR 




Total a.rrcllciicc 
ta i/ytiliiifi for HOK 

You ariMi'l liiiC-lv lo '•t-r lni[HTial ef TKiO tin llic .«lr('('ls in 
lr«’m.-ii(Ifius iiumlnTs. 

Jnjpcrial rcqm'ii'' far niurr liaiKj-i riiflin^: ami [irrsonal 
allcnlicii than cars you’ll si<’ more I'rctjiienlly. Ami so up 
make our cars at a [>a<'C which lets a man inter the lime he 
tiecls (o make sure each <ioor fils flat ami true . . . lo hull' 
ciu'li holly scam into invisihility . . . lo tunc each cnelne lo 
its ultiinalc nuunnir ol cflii'ii’ni-y ... to line tin's car with 
the tailorcil pcrfcctioti of a coronation coacli. 


There's liinr for cxhaustiv i' inspection of <-v«‘rv <-ar . . . 
not <-\cry fourth or lentil . . . not once a uei-k or on 
alternate ijays . . . not in lliis (Icparlineni or thal . . . Init 
crirv ear. ewry slefi. ccery ilay. for example, every 
Imperial is llioroiiehly roaii-lc-ted hefore shipment. 

We’ve f-iMMi linpL-rial a iminh<T of Ihouf-htful (ami 
exclu-ive) convi'nicma--; an e\en more .uitoinatic \ulo- 


J'ilo) (a uorllj-uliile <<pfiofi for turnpike traveliTsI . . . 
a taller driving seat llial cUsihons you from neck lo hips 
. . . an instrument panel illumituiled hy I’anelc-ceni lij^ht, 
uhich preserves ni^ht vision ami liepiii peri'cpiion . . . 
i-road, liijih doors all found to let you in and oul more 
easily . . . Iiusseiiiter eoinpartiiienls of unusu 


POWERBOAT 

RESULTS 


Following are 1959’s national 
motorboat class champions 

AMERICAN POWER BOAT 
ASSOCIATION TITLISTS 

INBOARD 

I LITER: Gforge Byprs, Colutiibus, Ohio, 
S('pl.2G 27. at New Marlinsvilli-, W. Va. 
48-CU.-IN. HYDRO: F. C. Moor, Miami, 
July 19. ill Guntorsvilli*, .\la. 
si-cu.-iN. HYDRO: Jim C.'ox Jf.. Lake 
Alfn*<l. Flii.. Feb. 7 8, »it St. Petcrs- 
biirn, Flu. 

1J5-CO.-IN. HYDRO: R. Frank Neely. FI 
Monie, Calif., July 18 19, ai Gunters- 
ville, .Aia. 

136-CU.-IN. HYDRO: Sidney Johnson, 
CumbridKe. Md.. July 4 5, at Grand I.s- 
land. N'.Y, 

22S-CU.-IN. HYDRO: Hcnr.v Vosel. Web- 
ster. N.Y.. Sept. 26 -27. ai New Martins- 
ville. W. Va, 

2S6-CU.-IN. HYDRO: WilUiim Ritner, 
Gladwyne, Pa.. July 18-19, at Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 

2sa.cu.-iN. HYDRO: .Altoii i’iersoii, 
Qu.n-tis(owti..Md., Auk- 1 2,al(’ambridge, 
M<1. 

r.o.D.H.: KImer Cravener, Hollywood, 
Get, 4. at Long Beach, Calif. 
CRACKERBox: Joe llerren, San Bruno, 
Calif., July 12, at .Mercetl. Calif. 
44-CU.-IN. RUNABOUT: A. P. Roque.S, 
Metairie, La., July a, at Morgan City, La. 
B RACING RUNABOUT: Robert Rice, .\r- 
carffa, CafiY., Ju/y f2, at AfiTcecf, ^.’st/iY. 

E RACING RUNABOUT: R:ilph Barker, 
NiaKiira Fiills, N.Y., July 4 r>. jti Grand 
Island. N.Y, 

E SERVICE RUNABOUT: Dick Cooper, 
Miami Beach. Oct. 2 4, at p]lizabelh 
City. X.C. 

F SERVICE RUNABOUT: Henry Turner. 
Luke Ilopatcong, N.J., Oct. 2-4, at KHz- 
abeth City, N.C. 

JERSEY SPEED SKIFF: James Camp, 
Newark, .-^ug. 1 2, at Cambridge. .\ld. 
SKI RACING RUNABOUT: Les BruWn, 
Oaklawn. HI., Sept. 26 27, at Madison, 
Ind. 


STOCK OUTBOARD 

Held at Scuttle, Ainj. i.‘y-2J 

CLASS Ju RUNABOUT: Jilck Holden, Se- 
attle. 



loo g'ood lo rtMiutiii gill-M’ni|)p(al 




ScolcliW'luskv 


W'liftlicr you plan to treat \oiirscll’i»r a I'riciul. ( )lil llarilv 
•ScoLcli Whisky is the iilcal gill. I'hc ()lil llaritv Scotch liotilc 
is tlisiinctivc and so are its contents, which can he cxpcricnccti 
onl\ l)\ tasting, l•■|oll1 the centuries old distilling process 
emerges the super!) lla\or and aroma wliieh are ( )ld llarilv^s 
alone. Taste it anti \oii will know win I )ltl Itarilv is the 
hnest Scotch W'hiskv m.itlc— hccause it tastes hest. 


0/r/ Kltinlcd .Seolch Whisky Sh.S" priml' 


I'd 1>\ Munson G. .sliaw Cio.. Inc., -N’ew York 17 




It. I9S9 Ml 


Furniture by Knoll Associates 


POWERBOAT RESULTS 

CLASS AU RUNABOUT: Mrlwin VVulf, Am- 
ityville, 

CLASS Bu RUNABOUT: HonilUl Zuback, 
.Morgan, N.J. 

CLASS cu RUNABOUT: Dean MahatTey, 
Roscburii, Ore. 

CLASS DU RUNABOUT: John Schpcic), S<‘- 
caucus, N.J. 

CLASS JS RUNABOUT: William Kennedy 
III, Halesiie, X.V. 



BILL STEAD. 34-year-old cattle rancher 
from Reno, wa.< lop driver of the year in 
the unlimiletl inboard class of the Ai'RA. 


CLASS A STOCK HYDRO: Edwin Wulf, 
Amityville, N’.Y. 

CLASS B STOCK HYDRO: Robert ilerintr, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

CLASS c STOCK HYDRO: Bob Brown, Mi- 
ami. 

CLASS D STOCK HYDRO: Ril’hard O'Oea, 

Paterson. N.J. 


OUTBOARD 

Hfld at Miudcii, Lii., Srpl. 26 27 

CLASS A RACING RUNABOUT: flomer 
Kincairi, (Tarlion CHlf, 111. 

CLASS B RACING RUNABOUT: Gene Itil- 
ton. Newton. N.('. 

CLASS C RACING RUNABOUT: Kr*-d 

Goehl. Quincy, 111. 

CLASS F RACING RUNABOUT: Chuck Par- 
sons, I/odi, Calif. 

CLASS A OUTBOARD HYDRO: Wally Ad- 
ams, .Auburndale, F'la. 

CLASS B OUTBOARD HYDRO: David L. 

Chrislner, Quincy, III. 

CLASS c OUTBOARD HYDRO: Jack Leek, 
Seal lie. 

CLASS D OUTBOARD HYDRO: Fred 

Goehl. Quincy, 111. 

CLASS F OUTBOARD HYDRO: Hubert Ell- 
trop, Seattle. 




CLASS C SERVICE RUNABOUT: Rocky 
Stone, Willamina, Ore, 

CLASS c SERVICE HYDRO (Section 1); 
Homer Kineairl, (’arbon CHIT, 111. 

CLASS c SERVICE HYDRO iSection 2): 
Gerald Waliiman, Milwaukee. 

UNLIMITED INBOARD 
REGATTAS 

APPLE CUP TROPHY: MinH PllU }l’ .S'oi,,.- 
Driver Chuck 1 Mckling, Owners Ausland- 
Steen-.Anderson of Seattle, May 10, at 
Lake Chelan, Wash. 

DETROIT rVIEMORIAL TROPHY: .t//.s,s Slt- 
pri-lrsl in. Driver Bob Haywarrl, Owner 
James Thompson of Loiuton, Ont., July 
4, at Detroit. 

DIAMOND COP: Mm'prirk, Driver Bill 
Stearl, Owner William Waggoner of Phoe- 
ni.x, Aria., July 18 19, at Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho. 

GOLD CUP: MiiVFrick, Driver Bill Stead, 
Owner William Waggoner of Phoenix, 
Aria., Aug. 9, at Seattle. 

HARMSWORTH TROPHY: .1/fss Supertei^l 
HI, Driver Bob Ihiyward, Owner James 
Thompson of Lon<lon, f>nl., Aug. 25-27, 
at Detroit. 

SILVER CUP: Miivrrirk, Driver Bill Stead, 
Owner William Waggoner of Phoenix, 
Aria., .Aug. 29. at Detroit. 


you’re ready for 


Here’S the lamb’s wool Adler SC*, ‘‘Choice of Olympic Champions,’' Guaranteed not to shrink or Adler gives 
you your money back. In 12 colors for business, sports or leisure: white, forest green, brown, charcoal, maize, 


INTERNATIONAL SWEEPSTAKES TRO- 
PHY: Maverick, Drivt-r Bill Slead, Own- 
er William Waggoner of I’hofni\. Ariz.. 
Sept. 5-6, al Buffalo. 

PRESIDENT'S COP: MVAort, Driv'or .\fira 
Slovak, Owner William Boeing of Seattle, 
Sept. 19-20, al Wa.shinglnn, D.C. 

GOVERNOR’S TROPHY: lltiiraii Kui. 

Driver Ron Musson, Owner Joseph Mas- 
cari of Huntington, N.Y,, Sept. 26 27, 
at Madison, Ind. 

LAKE MEAD CUP: Wnlioo, Driver Mira 
Slovak, Owner William Boeing of Seattle, 
Oel. 21. at Las Vegas, Mev. 


OUTBOARD MARATHONS 

THOUSAND ISLANDS MARATHON ilOO 
Miles): Kdvvin Jones. Watertown, N.V., 
June 14. at Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 

MILWAUKEE SEnTI NEL-WINNE8 AGO- 
LAND OUTBOARD MARATHON (88 Miles': 
Bruce .\lexander, Indian River, Mich., 
June 28, at Fond du Lac, WLs. 

TOP O' MICHIGAN MARATHON |87 Mill's): 
Bruce Alexander, Indian River. Mich., 
July 19, at Oden, Mich. 

COLORADO RIVER MARATHON lllo 
Mile.si: Ken Hodges, Blythe, Calif., Sept. 
27. al Needle.s, Calif. 


PREDICTED LOG 

COODRINGTON TROPHY: Ifurririliie III, 

Allen B. DuMont, Cedar Grove. N.J. 

HERBERT L. STONE TROPHY: Reluj:i}l’, 

Wf'-s Nance, Bell/limer, Calif. 

NATIONAL PREDICTED LOG CHAMPION: 

Hurricane III, Allen B. DuMont, Cedar 
Grove. N.J. 

NATIONAL OUTBOARD 
ASSOCIATION TITLISTS 

PROFESSIONAL DIVISION 

Held al Sprinijfield, III., Sepl. I8-gI 
CLASS A HYDRO: Bud Proffor, Flint, 
Mich. 

CLASS B HYDRO: Dale Kaus, Austin, 
Minn, 

CLASS c HYDRO: Dub Parker, Gadsden, 
Ala. 

CLASS c-i HYDRO: Todd Brinkman, 
Springfield, III. 

CLASS D HYDRO: Dick Pond, Keokuk, 
Iowa. 

CLASS F HYDRO: Arlvn Crouch. Quincy, 

111 . 

UNLIMITED HYDRO: Clay Petlefer, Lake 
Charles, La. 

CLASS A RUNABOUT: Don Kin.sey, St. 
Charles, Mich. 



DICK POND. 20-year-old farmer from 
Keokuk, Iowa, .set new high point rec- 
ord for NOA profe.s.sional division drivers. 


CLASS B RUNABOUT; Bill Soebold Jr., 
Granite City, 111. 

CLASSCRUNABOUT:SianIey Levendusky, 
Kansas City, Kan-s. 

CLASS C-l RUNABOUT: Todd Brinkman, 
Springfield, III, 

CLASS D RUNABOUT; Fret! Goehl, Quincy, 
III. 

CLASS F RUNABOUT: Clay IVctcfcr, Lake 
Charles, La. 

eonlinited 



maroon, flannel grey. navy, camel, black, fiery red. powder blue. Just $1 a pair. Also in stretch wool version. 
At fine stores everywhere or write: The Adler Company, Box PSl-9, Cincinnati 14. Ohio. ^Shrink Controlled 



^'~Jalce. me to your Ambassador^^ 

Siilistitutc "Sherman” for Ambassador (above) and you’ve covered two 
of the hotels more knouing Chicago visitors want to taken to. Hotel 
Sherman, greatest in the Hotels Ambassador, smartest on the 

Gold Cloast. They’re both handsome proof that you are in the finest 
company wlien you slay at any Imperial Hotel in the U. S. or Canada! 


1 - - ■ 


1 



AIR CONDITIONED FOR TOUR COMFORT 

CHICAGO THE SHERMAN 

TH£ HOTEIS AM8ASSADO* 

CANADA THf lOftO S/MCOf, IN XORONTO 

THE LOUD eiGIN, IN OTTAWA 





POWERBOAT RESULTS 

rontiiiurd 

UNLIMITED RUNABOUT: Frcd Gochl, 
(Juincy, III. 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 

DIVISION 

Held al Terre Haute, fnd.. Sept. Il~13 

CLASS A HYDRO; Bill Settle, ColumbuS, 
Ind. 

CLASS B HYDRO: Dock Kendall, Sabetha, 
Kans. 

CLASS c HYDRO: Johnny Ayers, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

CLASS D HYDRO: W. F. Lavery Jr., Cush- 
ing, Okla. 



BILL SETTLE. ”6-year-old sale.sman fnjm 
Columbus, Ind., broke the NOA straight- 
away speed record in Class B Hydroplane. 


CLASS A RUNABOUT: Alan Collins, Colum- 
bus, Ind. 

CLASS B RUNABOUT: Ralph Collin.s, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. 

CLASS c RUNABOUT: Bob Collerman, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CLASS o RUNABOUT: Mike la^mon, An- 
derson, Ind. 

AMATEUR DIVISION 

Hild at S'axlivUte, Sept. 6-7 

CLASS 30-37 cu. IN.: H. K. .McCord, Nash- 
ville. 

CLASS 40-50 CU. IN.: Bill Edington, Knox- 
ville. 

CLASS 60-70 CU. IN.: Jim Rogers, Knox- 
ville. 

UNLIMITED: Jim Jenkins, Maryville, 
Tenn. 

HIGH POINT DRIVERS 

PROFESSIONAL DIVISION: Dick Pond, 
Keokuk, Iowa, 59,826 points. 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL DIVISION: Bill Set- 
tle, Columbus, Ind., 19,599 points. 
AMATEUR DIVISION: J. C. Leatherwood, 
Knoxville, 6,896 points. end 
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Vou'H fin<f fmpenars Jrivea6i7jty most surprising in a 
car this size. Ils unique power steering and torsion bar 
suspension give it the handling characteristics of a much 
lighter ear, yet Imperial’s ride and solidity are unnialclied 
in any size or class. 

But, delightful as you may find its features and flatteries 
. . . you’ll be most taken by the almost-forgotten precision 
of Imperial’s building and assembly . . . the patiently won 
excellences that make it America’s most carefully built car. 

Compare it with other cars you’ve known. Isn’t it 
remarkable how great a difference patient skills can make? 

PROUDEST ACHIEVEMENT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 



IMPEKLAL 

OF I960 
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MARISA PAVAN STARRING IN "SOLOMON ANO SHESA," A TECHNICOLOR RELEASE THROUGH UNITED ARTISTS 



FOND OF THINGS ITALIANO? TRY A SIP OF GALLIANO 


COMING EVENTS 


November Li to November 19 

All time* are E.S.T, 
★ Color UUruion 4 TelevuioH ■ Nelicork radio 

Fridaij, November IS 

HORSE SHOW 

Royal AKhc-ullural Winter Fair. Toronlo 
(IhruuKh Nov, 21 


Saturday, November H 

AUTO RACING 

Kail. S('(:A rar««. Daytona Bcarh, Fla. (also 

OASKEfBALL Iprol 
Cinrinnati at Dotrciit, 

Minn«at>olii at I’liiladolphia. 

New York at Syrarusc. 

Rt. Louis at Roatnn. 

CROSS COUNTRY 

N<'AA champs., colleKC division, Wheaton, III. 
FOOTBALL icullece' 

■ Army at Oklahoma, 2:4n p.m. (Mutual). 
Auhum at CeorKla. 

Baylor at USC. 

('olEAte at Syracuse. 

Holy Cross at I’eiin Stale, 
lliinuii at Witoonain. 

Maryland at Clemaon. 

Minnesota at Purdue. 

Mitaiaaippi vs. Tennessee at Memphis. 
.Miaaisaippl State at LSI' (N >. 

Northwestern at Mirhiftan State, 

■ Notre Dame at Pittsburgh (ABC, Sports Net- 
work).* 

(lr(^n at Waahingtes Slate. 

TCU at Texas. 

Yale at I’rineeton. 

V All-Star Golf series. Casper vs. Maxwell, Las 
Vegas, Nev., 5 p.m. in each time zone (ABCi. 

HORAE RACING 

Idlewild Handicap, A2.''i,(IOO added, Auueduri, 
New York. 

Kentucky Jockey Club Stakes, $2.'>,000 added, 
Churrhltt Downs. Ky. 

SPEARFISHINC 

Aruba, Dutch West Indies (through Nov. 16). 


Sunday, November 15 


BASKETBALL (prol 
Boston at Cincinnati. 

'A. Detroit at New York, 2:16 p.m. (NBC). 
Philadelphia at Minneapolia. 


FOOTBALL (pro! 

Baltimore vs. Green Bay at Milwaukee (CBS- 

TV. Mulual-radio),* 

Chicago Cardinals at Philadelphia. 

Cleveland at Waahington (CBS, Sports Net- 
work) • 

Ikjs Angeles at Detroit (CBS-TV ).• 

I Pittsburgh at New York (CRS-TV and radio 
San Francisco at Chicago Bears (CBS-TVi.* 


*: World Championship Golf aeries, Harrison vt. 
Fleck, Carmel, Calif., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 


HOCKEY 

Detroit at Chicago. 
Montreal at Boston. 
Toronto at New York. 


Monday, November 16 

CROSS COUNTRY 

1C4A Fr<-Bhman and VBr8itychampt..NcwVork. 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at Detroit. 

Tuesday, November 17 

BASKETBALL (prO) 

Boston at Detroit. 

Cincinnati va, Syracuse. New York vs. St. 
Louis at New York. 

Wednesday, November 18 

» Fol*''y vs. A. Johnson, heavies. 10 rda., Phoenix, 
Arix.. 10 p.m. (ABCi. 


Marisa Pavan says: “I heard a very charming legend about this famous 
Italian liqueur. In Livorno, it is said they distill the golden rays of the sun 
and put them in every sip of Galliano. And you know? It does seem to l>e 
filled with a golden glow.” Have^ou tried Galliano after dinner? On the rocks, 
over shaved ice or with a squeezing of lime, it makes a memory out of any meal. 


Galliano 


LIQUORE 

80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY MCKESSON &. ROBBINS. INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©MtK. R. 1969 


Canada Cup Matches. MeII>ournc (through 
Nov. 211. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit a( Toronto. 

New York at Chicago. 

Thursday, November 19 

Nutl. Retriever champs.. Keno (through Nov. 


habile Sertoma Open. 116,000, MobUe, Ala. 
(through Nov. 22). 

•See local listing. 


SPDKTs lU.t’sTRATED November le, lfS9 




SUGARBUSH FARM, RFD9, TaftsviHe, Vermont 

ENCIOSED CHECK OR tfi.O. EOR $ . . OR 


foot-len 9 Sage Son @ S2,4S 

Foel-leng Cheddar Bars $ $2.45 

Feol-long Smoked Bors @ $2.45 

(Add SSc postoge per order) 

All Three Bors @ $4.95 

(Add $1.2S postoge pec order) 
G.onI 12-lb. 

Cheddar Wheels (SI $17.40 

(Express charges billed 1 
FKBSh OeilVBUr GUARANTEED 


BIU DINERS’ CLUB ACCT ? 

NAME 

ADDRESS- - 

CITY— STATE 

(IT a gift, attach name ond address oT 
recipient to coupon and indicate 
what gift cord should say) 


HOW WE PUT UP CHEESE IN VERMONT 
The answer Is with care. The foot-long bars, 
for instance. Take time to prepare, but then 
you get perfect cracker-size slices. And the 
way we put the bors up — each Is hand- 
wrapped in foil (perfect moisture barrier), 
dipped twice in a special microcrystaline 
wax which keeps cheese from drying out. 
And the different color waxes— one wax pot 
would be easier, but we think each cheese 
should have its own bright package. Finally, 
each bar Is wrapped in cellophane. That 
gives you on idea. We hope you, ond your 
friends, will try our country-cured cheese. 


Now this is ihc true Country chccsc. aiul we're one of the 
few still willing to age the big ones. None are pasteurized, 
colored, processed or ariificially flavored. They're just 
fresh wholc-inilk cheeses aged in the dark even coolness of 
our Vermont caves. We can't give a blanket age on these. 
F.ach is different and each is individually watched. When 
we feel a chccsc has developed its full flavor, and has the 
right sharp taste, we put it up for sale. But we can say 
they usually run alxuii two years. Sharp, crninbly, special. 


From the Curd and Whey of your childhood 


HARP CHEDDAR 

S'uliiral Co)irUi-y Aged 


Until you try it. you'll 
never know what two years aging in the 
even temperature of a Vermont cave can do to 
a fresh whole-milk cheese. Foot-long bar— lbs. 


SMOKED BAR 

A Drinking Cheese 


Smoked golden foi 5 days 
over a slow-burning maplc-hickoiy 
log hrc. this is a craft, not a production. 
A foot (and 1 i/j lbs.) of exciting eating. 


SAGE CHEESE 

Favorite of Henry VIll 


Rarely made today-ihc 
same aged Cheddar used for our 
Cheddar bar is liberally sprinkled 
with Sage. Tastes wonderful! Just under 2 lbs. 


CHEESE 

LIKK IT >ViVS 

Not colored — not processed— 
just natural cheese — aged in 
caves— country cured. 




I r'rf STVLE iliat scores in ihese siiprcmi'ly soft an<l colorful Brentwood sweaters of Coloray, Coiirtaulds' solution*dyeJ fiber. 

A bright border of contrast on handsome, rich color. ..and it’s all Coloray— fantastically colorfast even in the face of machine 
wasiiing! Long sleeve metal-buttoned cardigan: about $8. Long sleeve pullover, about $8. Also available in sleeveless pullover, 
about 85. and sleeveless cardigan, al'oiit Sfi. In Coloray blended with Orion*. .\t fine stores everywhere. Courtaulds (Alabama) 
Inc.. 600 Fifth .Avenue. New York 20. N. Y. •OuPoot’tTM iiirc»«ctycK 

COURTAULDS' quality-giving fiber ^ 






SCOREBOARD 

A roundvp of the sports infornutliou 
of (he ireck 

MOUNTAIN CLIMBING After 3or:ul 
search failed to spot 32 memliers of 31-man 
Japanese eapedilion. missinK for five Wi-eks 
and feared lost after setlins out to 
lish ramp at 20.030 feet on uneonquered 
Gauri Sankar. astride Nepal-Tihet border, 
five-man search team found them safe at 
mountainside village. 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS - 

Lined up ul Hyde J’srk Corner. London, in 
order of age— IkftC to ILtOj 24^ vintage 
autos rolled off in .'>l-mile annual Mindon- 
RriKhion run. All who finished within nine 
hours received gold medals for punctual 
arrival. 

HOCKEY - Mnnirral ranadicna. putting 
seventh straight victory on ice. widened 
their N'HL lead by hancting New York 
Rangers humiliating 8-2 defeat. Giving 
Ranger.s lesson in game, Caniidien masked 
Goalie Jacques Plante isec p<ige JJ' had to 



MONTREAL SCORES AGAINST RANGERS 



DAZZLE HIM WITH DOTS! 


make only 18 stops against 14 for Rangers' 
Gump Worsley. Two nights later cellar- 
dwelling Chicago Black Hawks, trailing 
Rangers by half game, rallied from half- 
time 0-2 score to tie Canadiens 2-2. 

BOXING Spotting his opponent 10 years 
and four |>ounds. Flyweight Champion Pas- 
riial Prrez. 33. Argentina, put his title on 
the block against only fighter who has beat- 
en him in 54 professional fights. Sudao Yao- 
ita. Jaoiin. In close scrap at Osaka. Perez 
drew first blood in fourth, finally dropped 
Yaoita in 13th for five count, moments 
later put him away with left uppercut and 
right to head. 

Barrelling out of his corner at first sound 
of gong in fight at Syracuse. Mike DeJohn 
floored Charlie Powell with his second 
punch, popped him down twice more for 
automatic TKO in 47 seconds of first round. 
Queried a startled Powell, "You mean it's 
the third time already?" 

HORSE RACING f!o<-«:iwing with .Amerigo 
for mo.st of 1 ‘.j-mile Trenton Handicap at 
Garden State Park. Grt-ek Star tlfi to li 
sloshed home half length ahead. Favorite 
First Landing, last year's 2'year-old cham- 
pion. making comeback try after trouble- 
some kidney ailment, found distance too 
much, finished a fading fitch. 

CONTINUCO 


Give that golfer a dozen brilliant- 
white long-fiying niSTANf’K DOTS‘ 
with his name on them ... in a 
handsome gift box . . . and you’ve 
got yourself a friend for lifel 

The name imprinting (18 letters 
and spaces) is free as a breeze. So’s 
the striking ebony box in simulated 
leather, richly lined in red. It has 
hundreds of extra uses. He can keep 
his old score cards in it if he dares. 


Available in boxes of one dozen 
and half dozen, through your golf 
professional only. Better get your 
order in early. niS'rANCE dots sell 
out fast, even without the fancy 
trimmings! 

^ALDllS/Cl 

* sets the pace in sports 



Il.l.lt.-CTKATKII SoflMbrT IS, 
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New 7-Transistor General Electric 
Portable Radio in Top Grain Leather 


Handsome and rujrged... this new General 
Electric portable pulls in pleasure from 
far and near. Seven transistors and a 
diode plus a new maximum efficiency cir- 
cuit and a big 4-jnch speaker give un- 
paralleled power, range and tone. New 
push-button dial light for easy tuning. 
Perfect gift for people on the go. 



Is Our Most Imporfanf Product 

GENERAL ^ ELECTRIC 
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MICHAELS-STERN 


Here you see our exclusive fabric with a silky hand and a famous 
kind of wear-power. It’s new Courier Cloth, woven of the finest 
pure wool worsted to make the most luxurious fabric you've 
ever worn. We tailor it in a suit that makes life easy. Natural 


cut, supple draj)e and hang, smooth relaxed lines. \V’ear it in 
the city arul the country. New Courier Cloth fits in every- 
where. Shown, handsome muted stripe, from a collection of 
interesting {>attcrns at 5G9.50. New Courier Cloth slacks. $22.50. 




nalural and idisf. witli I'nin rloti Orton-inlr linint;. H>'i:iitar Sd-'i, 

S" ri 4 ihl in Calilirf <Jliiih. w.i'h aiiiJ wear blend id 6.S' J Dacn-n and 
d.'i'' I'omlicil iiillcin. woven e>;|ire—-ly fur l.ntidnii Fnt bv Reeves 
Rnilber-. Inc., .N, Y. — one nf .Amerii u'' Irjrlint: fabric manufai-iiirerv. At 
fi:te .-l"rfs #-i wbe/--- /»/ write L‘<ni}'’n Fn^. 330 Kjfjb JSI. Y. 






Only Bausch & Lomh puts 

HIGH PICTURE FIDELITY 

into every slide you project ! 

Faithful projection of your color slides, just as you took them . . . that’s 
what you get with Bausch & Lomb High Picture Fidelity! Balomatic Slide 
Projectors have an optical system designed by the makers of CinemaScope, 
the world’s finest binoculars and scientific instruments ... run by them* 
selves . . . never need re-focusing. Choose from three Balomatic models as 
low as $84.50 at your dealer’s. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 

BALOMATIC by Bausch & Lomb 


SCOREBOARD roiilinui-d 

faces in the crowd . . . 



\vr.M>v HASSON, l-s- 
ycar-iilil frp.slimati at 
Hriiirclid ami hih' of 
c iiin I ry 's iinmi jsjnj; 
yoiiiii: riders, won iin- 
liorlaiil junior event 
\merienn ilor.seSImws 
As-ri. Medal title at 
National ilnrse Slinw, 
.New York. 


'iAItSHY iinsi-itY, IM- 
year-o|d Huron I'ol- 
leci' Huron, S. Dak. 
halfback from Hay'i- 
S. Dak., set ri.-w fonr- 

year...olU.tfe .,t 

IV.i ) iioints \v hen he ran 
up 12 points niriiins’ 
Oeni'rai Heaclle Sta’.- 




PKTK n\WKi.s’.<5. former 
All-America halfl.ack 
at West Point and 
pre.sent Khode.s scholar 
at D.sford I'tiivi-rsiiy, 
look to Hiiitliy Held 
ami in lii.s lirsi varsity 
came .scored Hi points 
in -17 b rout of liristol 
I’niversily. 



JArtJfl'tS fl.WTK.Coalie 
for .Montreal C.iniidi 
ens hockey team, start - 
ei| [His-ible trend hy 
donninc fiber-clas; 

York Rancers, after 
liyiiii; puck l•ause.| slice 
on face which re(|uireil 
seven slilehes. 



ritsiE HANKS, Chicai;o 
full shortstop, was 
named .Most \'alualde 
Player of Nat ionul 
I.iMKlie for seconii year 
in row . Hanks led mu- 
jor.s in runs hatteii in 
ill.l', .set ticldintr rec- 
o-il with only 12 er- 



TlICK IlOfSlIKA, twil- 
lime .\.\r All-America 
basket liiill iihiyer from 
S[>rini;liel<l. 111., led 
Wichita Vickcr.®, this 
year National A.\H 
et.am(iions. to near- 
perfei't b-l tantp mtIcs 
;n tour against Cliile 



PHK WHK KKRSIK, JO, 
after 20 yi-ars as player 
and coach wit h I )oiij;- 
ers. turned ti-leciister, 
siitneil two-year ?32.- 
0(10 contract to join 
Dizzy Dean ne.st sea- 
son on rUS itame.s of 
wi'(-k. Saturdays ami 
Sundays. 
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There never 
will be a wish 



that can 
substitute for 




Gulf Oil Corporation 


in serving 
your needs. 



KNOY CREATES: FOXHOUND 

■ ml m Distinguished style with sports-minded people means 

the Foxhound by Knox. With its luxurious textured finish, distinctive bands, and hand- 
some ornament, the Foxhound by Knox makes the perfect town and country hat 
Knox Foxhound *13.50. ..Doubletone Foxhound *15.00. 



FOOTBALL’S 8 " WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE Midwest 

Th(* fitful Big Ten, when' cluimpionship 
hiipcs arc about as secure as :i $1.')0 over- 
coat in an all-night cafeteria, was going 
through its annual metamorphosis. Wis- 
con.sin, bccfcd up by a magnificent per- 
fiirmancc by Quarterback Dale llackbart, 
pul the boot to unbeaten NorthHe.stern i.scr' 
ptKje to .share the load with the disen- 
chanted Wildcats, while Mirhigan .stale, ris- 
ing to a new plateau under impish Coach 
DulTy Daugherty, ended I'urclue'.s dream 
of spending New Year’s Day in California. 

Quarterback Dean Look, whose base- 
ball skill may net him a S.')0,000 bonus 
next summer, was the lad who did in the 



BACK OF THE WEEK' Wisconsin Quarter- 
back Dale llackbart had Northwestern at 
his mercy, throwing two .scoring passes 
and running (or 62 yards in 24-19 win. 

frustrated Boilermakers l.>-0. Twice in 
the first half he pitched touchdown passes 

once to Gary Ballman for 28 yards and 
again to Jim Corgiat for 48 yards. Then, 
when the outcharged Purdue line sum- 
moned the strength to stop the Spartans, 
Art Brandstatter kicked a 23-yard field 
goal. 

Illinois, given a chance to sneak up on 
the leaders, found it.s way blocked by 
Gerald Smith, a near-sighted, undersized 
(187 pounds j Michigan linebacker who 
picked off three pas.se.s to help the Wolver- 
ines up.set the lllini 20 15. With Michigan 
trailing 9-6, Smith's first interception set 
up the go-ahead touchdown. Ili.s other 
two thwarted Illinois scoring drives. 

In ie-s.ser struggles, Iowa climbed out of 
the cellar over prostrate .Minno.soia. Score: 
33-0. Indiana. Stopped inche.s away from 
the goal line on a disputed fourth-down 
plunge, settled for a 0-0 tie with Ohio 
Slate. 

tieorgia Tech and Notre Dame traded 
mistake.s but, in the end, the Irish paid 
the greater price and Tech won 14 10. 


Sub Quarterback Marvin Tibbetts scored 
both Tech touchdowns after Junior Full- 
back Taz Anderson's thrusts up the mid- 
dle pushed the Irish back on their heels. 
Mi.ssouri grounded .tir force's usually reli- 
able defense.s as Quarterback Phil Snow- 
den passed and ran the Tigers to a 13 0 
victory. 

Oklahoma, liack with the mortals in 
(he Big Eight, took Kansas Stale 36 0 
and regained first place when Colorado’s 
Gale Weidner Hipped three touchdown 
passes to whip Kansas 27 14. Neliraska, 
victor over Oklahoma Iasi week, came 
crashing back to earth and lost to Iowa 
State 18 6, with Tom Watkins scoring 
twice on long runs to take over as the 
nation's leading ground gainer. Oklahoma 
Slate, ineligible for the conference title, 
beat Denver 20 12 for its sixth .straight. 
The top three: 

3. NORTHWESTERN (6-0 

3. PURDUE 13.».3) 

THE SOUTH 

It was a long time coming, but Tennessee 
finally pul an end to l.Sl”.s 19-game win- 
ning streak 14 13 (see pmjt ), and a 
whooshing sigh of relief settled over the 
nail-tough Southeastern Conference. 

Perhaps the greaie.st beneficiary was 
(Georgia. Still standing firm, if precarious- 
ly, at (he top of the league with a 5 0 
record. Never giving a thought to Au- 
burn, their next opponent, they wallowed 
in the mud with Florida and came away 
with a 21 to victory. Halfback Charlie 
Britt passed for one touchdown and ran 
100 yards with an intercepted pass for 
another. 

.Meanwhile, Auburn and .Mississippi 
took on le.sser competition. Sophomore 
Quarterback Bobby Hunt, continuing Co 
add needed spice to the .Auburn attack, 
ran 42 and 51 yards to help the Tigers 
maul .Mississippi Slate 31 0; Mississippi, 
warming up for Tennessee, enjoyed every 
moment of a 58 0 romp over Chattanooga. 

Held in check by a rough-tough Duke 
defen.so, Clemson’s Atlantic Coast lead- 
ers reached into wily Coach Frank How- 
ard'.s bag of tricks to slip past the Blue 
Dcvils6 0. Howard resurrected one of his 
old single-wing plays, and it paid off when 
Quarterback Lowndes Shingler faded to 
the left and threw 30 yards to the right 
(o End Ed Bost in the end zone. 

The Citadel, directed hy General Mark 
Y. Clark five year.s ago to “achieve re- 
spectability” in football, obeyed order.s 
by knocking off previously unbeaten 
Fresbyieriun 8 0. Now, thoroughly re- 
spected in the Southern Conference, the 
Kaydets have their sights trained on a 
respectable bowl bid. 


In other games, Ru.ss Morri-s’ 21-yartl 
field goal and Tom Moore's 62-yard sprint 
beat Kenlufky 11 6 for Vandorhili: lit- 
tle Fran Curci led Miami to victory over 
North Carolina 14 7; .Alabama over- 
hauled Tulane 19 7; South Carolina OUl- 
scored tirginia 32 2(). The top three; 



THE SOUTHWEST 

The Southwest Conference, no place for 
the faint of heart, was living up to its 
reputation. Unbeaten and untied Texas, 
perhaps looking ahead to TCU, almost 
Irippeil over Baylor. The Bear line fur- 
nishetl Quarterback Ronnie Stanley with 
careful protection, anil he showed his ap- 
pri'cialion by pas.sing Baylor into a 12-7 
lead. However, with time running out, 
the Longhorns pounced on a fumble and 
let Halfback Jack Collins and Fullback 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Gcrald Smith, 
stubby Michigan linebacker who calls dc- 
fen-sivp signals, proved an expert diag- 
nostician as he grabbed three lllini passe.s. 

Clair Branch leati them to a narrow 13- 
12 victory. 

SMC, too, came on late to catch Texas 
A&.M 14 11. .And for u change, Don 
Meredith didn’t have to do the job alone. 
He got some running help from Tirey 
Wilemon and did the rest with his pas.s- 
ing. \Vin!es.s Itice shocked Arkansas by 
going ahead 10 0. The Razorbacks had 
ail they could do to get buck into the bull 
game. Billy Kyser, a .senior halfback, 
picked the right time to become a hero, 
grabbing two passes from Lance Alworth 
to set up the touchdowns that gave Ar- 
kansas a 14-10 triumph. 

North I'exas .Stale, the little school 
with big a.spirations, continued to win. 
Kalfback Abner Haynes scored twice as 
the Eagles beat l.ouisville .39 7 for their 
Kith straight. Arizona outlasted Texas 
Tech 30 26: New Mexico polished off 
Brigham Young 21 6. The top three: 

1. TEXAS (B-0) 

3. TCU (B-S) 

3. ARKANSAS (8-3) 

eontinuetl 
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WATCH 

WHAT 

BLACK WATCH 
DOES 
FOR 
A 

MAN 

! 


EJ 



the man'8 fragrance 
for around>the>clock distinction 

shave iotion or cologne. $250 

Biu« lai 

BLACK WATCH 

created for men by 

PRINCE MATCHABELLI 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 
THE EAST 

I'cnn State had Syracuse Standing on its 
tippy-toes in a frenetic last quarter, but 
the Orangemen prevailed ultimately 20 
18 to strengthen their claim to first honors 
in the East (see page 28'^. 

Meanwhile, the Ivies were doing some 
eyebrow lifting of their own. Penn, trail- 
ing 12 0, came alive just as Yale fell apart 
at the seams. Halfback Fred Doelling 
picked up the Quakers by their muddy 


NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: Penn State 
turned loose Sophomore Roger Kochman 
{left) for two touchdowns, one on 100- 
yard kickoff return, against Syracuse; 
Oregon’s Cleveland Jones made an incred- 
ible catch in end zone to beat California. 

bootstraps and led them to a 28-12 vic- 
tory and possession of first place. 

Harvard gave Penn an assfist, success- 
fully containing Princeton's tailback.s with 
a spirited defense to upset the Tigers 
14 0. And Dartmouth, still hopeful, bat- 
tered poor Columbia 22 -0, while Cornell 
ran over Brown 19 0. 

Joe Tranchini and Joe Bellino were 
healthy again, and Navy used their con- 
siderable talents to overcome Maryland 
22 14. Army, Under wraps for Oklahoma, 
wa.s hardly impressive while defeating 
Villanova 14 0. 

Rookie Halfback Fred Cox scored twice 
and kicked a 25-yaTd field goal to put Phi 
ahead of Bo.ston College 22-14; Holy Cross 
downed Boston U. 17 8. The top three: 

1. SYRACUSE (7-0) 
a. FENN STATE (7-1) 

3. ARMY (4-a-l) 

THE WEST 

I'SC's Thundering Herd was still pound- 
ing along, even with rough-tough Mike 
McKeever treading softly (see page 26). 
West Virginia, fresh from the Syracuse 
and Penn State meat grinders and no 
match for the big, bold and unbeaten 
Trojans, knuckled under 36-0. 

Once-beaten Washington and Oregon 
were still running neck and neck for the 
Rose Bowl. The Huskies, surprised by 
Oregon State’s single wing, took a while 
to get untracked, but won 13 6. Oregon, 
caught in a real cliff-hanger with Cali- 
fornia. pulled it out finally 20 18 when 
little (5-foot 4-inch) Cleveland Jones out- 
wrestled big (6-foot) Wayne Crow for 
Dave Grosz’s 35-yard end zone pa.s.s. 

eoniinued 
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RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

TennOBsee vs. Mississippi 

Tennessee’s single wing proved it- 
self against the best in the land, but 
I don’t think any team can lick 
LSU and Mmis-sippi on .successive 
Saturdays. Ole Miss, eager to atone 
for its one slip, is primed for the 
Vols. MISSISSIPPI. 

Georgia vs. Auburn 

Once-beaten Georgia’sposition atop 
the SEC standings is in danger. Bob- 
by Hunt has jogged up the Auburn 
attack, and the .superb Tiger defense 
will hold the Bulldogs. AUBURN. 

Michigan State vs. Northwestern 

Dean Look’s pa.ssing may shake up 
Northwestern, but State hasn’t got 
u runner to compare with Ron Bur- 
ton, who is ready to lead the Wild- 
cats back. NORTHWESTERN. 
Wisconsin vs. Illinois 
Dale Hackbart and the big Wiscon- 
sin line will be too much for the in- 
consistent mini. The Badgers keep 
pace with Northwestern in the Big 
Ten. WISCONSIN. 

Oklahome vs. Army 

Neither team has lived up to expec- 
tations. Injuries have hurl Army. 
Oklahoma has lost its invincibility. 
But the Sooners are still tough to 
beat at Norman. OKLAHOM.^. 

California vs. Washington 

The Huskies can bolster their Rose 
Bowl hopes against punchless Cali- 
fornia. Bob Schloredt’s passing and 
running will bewilder the much- 
beaten Bears. WASHINGTON. 

use vs. Baylor 

Baylor will be in over its head 
again.st still-unbeaten USC. Willie 
Wood is terrific behind the rou.sing 
use line. The Trojans should win 
their eighth straight. USC. 

Texas vs. TCU 

A stubborn defense has helped TCU 
win four in a row after a stumbling 
start. Texa.s, untlefeated and on the 
way to the Southwest Conference 
title, has the speed to outrun the 
slower Horned Frog.s. TEXAS. 
SMU vs. Arkansas 
Arkansas had trouble with Texas 
A&M and Rice and may be running 
out of gas. SMU, with Tirey Wile- 
mon to lend ground support for Don 
Meredith’s pa.ssing, will be hard to 
beat. SMU. 

Penn Stata vs. Holy Cross 

Slate’s prestige and bowl hopes suf- 
fered little damage in the los.s to 
Syracuse. Holy Cross, also beaten 
only by the Orange, lacks the de- 
fense to .stop Richie Luca.s and 
Roger Kochman. PENN STATE. 

LAST WEEK'S FREOICTIONS! 

B RIOHT; 8 WAONO 
RECORO TO DATE: 83-23-2 





How have you possibly 
managed without the Dictet 
portable tape recorder? 




S rRKl.Y it's lime you siopix-d doin^ Itiinns 
the hard way. Let us iii.roduct: you to 
the Dictet. 

Allliounh it weiKhs only 2 pounds. II 
ounces, the Dictet ix>rtablc recorder is made 
with fanatic precision. 

It's fully transistorized and considerably 
smaller than Rouet’s Thesaurus. 

The Dictet will go wherever you go and 
do anything in the way of recording that 
you want it to do. No plugs or electrical 
connections are needed. Powered with in- 
credibly long-lived mercury batteries, it 
records for some 20-ptus hours. 

It is so simple to operate llial it can lie 
used successfully even by 1 tile old ladies 
from Kankakee. III., advertising writers, 
trained orangutans and other mechanical 
inepts. 



You just pick up the microplione and talk. 
The microphone also acts rs a play-back 
speaker. 

The uses of Dictet recorders arc well on 
their way to infinity. 

They are now being used by all manner 
of business men. educators, doctors, scien- 


tists. rejxirlers. engineers, researchers and 
a good many people who actively resist 
classification. 



First off. the Dictet is admirably suited 
to cleaning up correspondence, sales re- 
[xirls. expense accounts and that son of 
thing while you're on the road. 

A great many men find it indispensable 
for homework, since it can be Lucked into 
a briefcase. 

One large drug chain lakes inventory 
with the help of this tiny lai)e recorder. By 
equipping each invenlorist (mventorianPj 
with a Dictet. they can gel this exacting 
job done in half the lime at half the cost. 
You'd like that. 



A coal mine also uses it to take inventory 
of the equipment down under. Bel you 
never llioughl of that problem. 

Because it is so s^msilivc that it will re- 
cord voices within a radius of ten or twelve 
feet, the Diciel recorder is perfect for re- 
cording inlerviewsor conferences anywhere. 

.A doctor told us that keeping a Dictet 
in his car saves him real money. .After mak- 
ing a house call, he not only records the 
diagnosis and nwdication, but reminds him- 
self to send a bill. 

Here is a brief list of some of the other 
things Dicteis can he and are being used 
for: newspaper re{X>rting . . . radio and T\' 
news galliering . . . personnel interviewing 
. . . hospital medical data . . . professional 
shopping . . . claims adjusting . . . bank 


examining . . . psycliiatry . . . peripatetic 
thought-trapping . . . but you gel the idea. 

One jniversiiy profe.s.wr reported that 
he uses it to record whistlers. He didn't say 
wliat kind. 

Transcription can be made from the com- 
panion Dictet Typer or from the Dictet 
tape recorder itself. 

There is a liandsome leather carrying 
case with a convenient shoulder strap, It 
gives li e user a certain glamorous Inter- 
nationa. Jr lie .‘iai.'i guui. 



If Thoreau had had a Dictet with him at 
Walden Pond he probably would not have 
siiid that most men lead lives of quiet 
desperation. 

If we've given you the idea that the 
Dictet is merely useful, forgive us. It's also 
fun. A great deal of fun. 

You've needed a Dictet for some lime. 

You can line! out how useful and how 
much fun the Dictet recorder is in two 
ways: 1. Call your nearest Dictaphone of- 
fice and ask for a free demonstration. 
2. Send the coujxm below to Dictaplione 
Corporation for more information. 


I 1 

I DICTET® BY I 

I OICTAi=>HONE® I 

■ Dioraphono Ctrrperiid'on. IX’pt, ^i-1 19 ■ 

I 730 Ihird Au-nue. Nf« ^ ork 17. S.V. | 

I Blciisc send full-color buukicl ■ 

on new Dictet. 

I I 


I I 
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BEMBERGS Linings by David H. Small 


Fall ’59 editions of 
the Plainsman . . . 

America's smartest 
Solid Tone Suit . . . are 
presented in colorful, blended- 
in-the-yarn. greyish-tan 
Greystone, Char Grey, rich 
Brown and a perfect Navy 
for dress-up wear. 


As always, Yorkshire-loomed 
Plainsman Worsted ... of fine 
French-spun yarn ... is in a 
class by itself for richness of 
look and feel. 


Expressively detailed in 
wonderfully comfortable, figure- 
flattering Varsity Lounge model. 


Fealured by SOO Leading Style Stores, including: 


The J. L. Hudson Co.. Detroit 
Popular 0. e. Co.. El Paso 
Mailliard's, Prairie Village 
Morris Lovy's. Savannah 
Fred M. Nro. Ogden 
Missoula Merc. Co., Missoula 


Magee's, Lincoln 
Max Adler. South Bend 
M. L. Cross, Clarksville 
Winter Co., New Castle 
Sullfvao's, Sloommgton 


L. S. Ayres. Indianapolis 
Hardie A Caudle, Chattanooga 
The Hob, SteuOenville 
Anisbary A Johnson, Huntington 
J. $. Williams, San Jose 
Co.. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


and Stunford started out tamely 
enough and were tied 7 -7 at the end of the 
fir.'it quarter. But then the roof fell in on 
the adventurous Indian.^, and they wound 
up with a •').j 13 scalping. 

Wyoming, the Skyline loader, went out 
of the conference to boat .San Jo.se stale 
'iS 7; New Ntexico defeated Utigham 
Young 31 6; t'ulorado .Stale edged I tali 
Stale 10-7. The lop three: 

a. WASHINGTON (7-<] 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

While their bigger brothers were making 
the boldest headlines, the small colleges 
still had 31 teams among the nation’s 
unbeaten anti untied. 

Coach Dave Nelson’s mighty little 
Delaware club routed Temple 63 0 on the 
way to a .•^hon tbovn with Howling tireen. a 
3;! 14 winner over .Southern Illinois. Juniata 
clobbered Drexel Tech 47 0; Florida .\\M 
defeated North Carolina ,\&T 38-16: I'rai- 
rie View out scored Texas College 33-11; .San 
Franeisro State beat SatramcntoStnle37 14. 

Hofslra. Carnegie Tech. Southern Connee- 
tieut. Middle Tenne.ssee .Slate, l.enoir-lthyne, 
Fairmont Stale. Hill.sdule, Western Illinois, 
William Jewell. Huron (xrr poije 'JJ, ■, Hutler, 
College of Fmporin, John Carroll. Peru Stale 
and Coe were still unbeaten. Missi.s.sippi 
Southern beat North Carolina .Stale 19 14 
and Montana Slate trimmed .Montana 40- 6. 

Among lho.se not so lucky were Hoches- 
Ut, upset by Turis 30 0; West Chester 
Stale, beaten by Itloomshurg Teachers 
13-0; and .kdums State, which fell before 
Colorado College 47-8. Hungry Marietta 
feasted toilshearl’.s content against Wa.sh- 
■nglon & JelTerson, winning 911 0 iind piling 
up a record 717 yard.s as Dallas (Jarber 
scored 43 points. 


8TH WEEK LEADERS 

( SC A .4 stuliflirf- 

Ed Kovuf, Cineinnali 13 0 <• TX 

Nolan Jones. Arizona State 7 3<l 3 71 
Abner Haynes, N. Texas State 1 1 -I l) 7(1 

RUSHING R YDS. AVG. 

Tom Watkins, Iowa Stale 137 707 .=>,(i 

.A bner Haynes, .N. Te.x.-i.s Slate W 0(i7 7,1 

Bill Brown, New Mexico 70 031 X.U 

PASSING A C PCT. VOS. TO 

Dick Norman, SianfortI lyx l(l-t ..520 1.335 
Jack Lee, Cincirmali lOl 04 .-5X4 1,075 0 
Pete Hall. Marciuelte 177 84 .475 1,172 5 

Dick Norman, Stanford 41 1,325 1,.30() 

Dwight Nicliols. Iowa Stale OOo 523 l,12x 
Pete Hall, Maniuelte 50 1.172 1,122 

Syracuse 53.5 2.1112 420 

Iowa r.os 2,x«i too 

North Te.xas State 537 3,037 3x0 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVG. 

Syracuse 320 710 101 

LSf 450 1,117 140 

Mj.-wi.'wippi 42.5 1.214 1.52 


0 
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IF THIS NEW EXIDE WEARS OUT WITHIN 
2 YEARS, WE REPLACE IT FREE!^= 

*As long as you keep the ear for which the battery was purchased, and in normal non-commercial passenger cor service. 

No depreciation. No pro-raiing. How can Exidc give you this 2-year 
faciory-reaisiered protection at regular prices while ordinary batteries 
o(Tcr only a 90-day warranty? Because Exidc’s new Silver Ultra Start 
has two new improvements no other battery gives you; 

1. ANTI-SULFATE 57 PROCESS makes negative plates last eS7o 
longer, keeps your battery factory-fresh. Proved in two years of high- 
way tests in thousands of cars. 

2. THERMO-SHIELD metallic coating reflects engine heat in summer, 
retains battery heat in winter. 

Take advantage of this offer now. Tear out the coupon and take 
it to your dealer. 

When it's an Exide . . . you start! 


SILVER CERTIFICATE 
FOR TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 
ON THE SILVER ULTRA START 
—good until December20,1959 — 

Good for trade-in allowance on 
a new Exidc Silver Ultra Start 
battery -if presented to your 
dealer before December 20, 1959. 
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CRASH GO THE BIGS 


It was Black Saturday for 
LSU and Northwestern as the 
nation's two leading teams 
went down to first defeats 


T hr avid feet of Louisiana 
State’s All-America halfback 
gobbled up the turf and propelled him 
into the left side of the Tennessee Vol- 
unteer line. Down went Billy Cannon 
(opposife), down fell the first team 
in the land on the wildest, woolliest 
Saturday of the football season. 

Had it succeeded. Cannon’s raw 
power smash for two points after the 
LSU Tigers’ second touchdown could 
have been a game-winning feat of 
splendor. The \’olunteers cut him 
down. Thus, by the spine-chilling 
score of 14-1.3, on a wintry afternoon 
in Knoxville, ended the nation’s long- 
est victory streak '19 straight). 

All over the country it was a day 
for mittens and Miltown as eminent 
teams met charged-up opponents. For 
Northwestern, which had raged like 
a prairie fire through the Big Ten and 
earned No. 2 national ranking, it was 
also Black Saturday as a brawny Wis- 
consin team methodically fashioned a 
24-19 victory. For the Princeton 
Tiger, with roving eye cocked toward 
the Ivy League championship, it was 
Crimson Saturday as the Harvards 
upset them but good 14 0. For anoth- 
er Tiger, Missouri’s, it was a wild, blue 
Saturday as they downed .\ir Force 


With defeat or victory in the balance, 
LSU’s All-America halfback, Billy Can- 
non iNo 20), smacks into the Tennessee 
defemse on the biggest play of Saturday’s 
upset at Knoxville. Trying for a game- 
Photograph by Marvin E. S'eicman 


Academy 13 0. For Texas and Syra- 
cuse, ranked third and fourth, it was 
a day of profound thanksgiving for 
hare deliverance from the forces of 
Baylor and Penn State. 

But nowhere was victory sweeter or 
defeat more bitter than at Knoxville. 
Only once in 11 previous games had 
an LSU team defeated Tennessee, and 
Tennessee again had bad news for 
LSU. 

The Tigers overwhelmed the Vol- 
unteers statistically— outgained them 
334 yards to 112 — but, by letting a 
cornerbaok named Jim Cartwright 
steal a pass and scoot 59 yards for a 
touchdown and by fumbling to pro- 
vide Tennessee anot her scoring oppor- 
tunity, found themselves behind 
14-7 in the last quarter. Then a Ten- 
nessee fumble at the two resulted in a 
quick LSU touchdown and a note- 
worthy decision by Coach Paul Diet- 
zel: to go for two points and victory. 

Tennessee’s Coach Bowden Wyatt 
jumped up and down and bellowed 
a warning, unheard by his team in the 
uproar, to watch out for Cannon. He 
could have saved his breath. Well- 
drilled for Cannon’s patented off- 
tackle slants, the Vols were, as Wyatt 
said later, “mentally stacked up over 
there. We had 11 people thinking 
about that hole. That’s where LSU 
has found the white meat all year.” 

Through bloody lips Tackle Wayne 
Grubb yelled. “He’s coming on the 
power play,’’ as LSU lined up. Cannon 
slammed into the line and was smoth- 
ered 18 inches from the goal. 


winning iwo-point conversion, Cannon 
was met 18 inches from the goal line 
by Charles Severance ( 14 •, Wayne Grubb 
i61i and Billy Majors (44., and the na- 
tion’s No. 1 team came tumbling down. 


"We came to win, not to tie,’’ said 
Paul Dietzel later. "If I had it to do 
over a hundred times I would do the 
same thing.” 

Now, if Northwestern had this wild 
and woolly Saturday to live over 
again, it would have held onto the 
ball. Outweighed 14 pounds per man 
on the line and bedeviled by Quarter- 
back Dale Hackbart, a 6-foot-3, 198- 
pound dose of running and passing 
poison, the Wildcats fatally lost four 
fumbles to ninth-ranked Wisconsin. 
Theold Northwestern magic was there 
in flashes, more precisely in an e.xcit- 
ing 69-yard touchdown run and a 47- 
yard end sweep by Ron Burton. But 
Hackbart, his muscular accomplices 
and a baffling new short punt forma- 
tion darkened Rose Bowl dreams at 
Evanston. 

Hidden away before a mere 32,800 
witnesses at University Park, Pa., 
Syracuse and Penn State met in the 
East’s biggest game in years. The 
seventh-ranked Nittany Lions jaunti- 
ly pushed the bigger Orangemen 
around for a while in the first half, 
but then Ben Schwartzwalder’s wreck- 
ing crew from Piety Hill (SI, Nov. 2) 
proved its superior class. Neither a 
fabulous 100-yard kickoff return for 
a touchdown by Penn State’s Roger 
Kochman nor the blue-chip quarter- 
backing of Richie Lucas could pre- 
vent Syracuse’s 20-18 victory. 

At Austin, with acome-from-behind 
13 12 squeaker o\er Baylor, Te.vas 
emerged as the nation’s only major 
undefeated running mate for Syracuse 
and Southern California. 

Not ail the week’s fireworks were 
set off on the big day or in the big 
games. An outfit called the Huron 
Scalpers was thesharpest thing to cut 
up the Dakotas since Gutzon Borg- 
lum {neft page)-, and the McKeever 
affair was rending the West Coast 
football world {page -26). 

— KE.Sf.VETIf Rudeem 


COLOR OF THE WEEK: STONE WALL IN TENNESSEE 


SPORTK ILLl’STRATEtl 
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REVOLT IN THE BIG WORLD 



PENN STATE UPRISING early in lid 1^ tame won 
by Syracuse featured 1 7-yard lriu<didiiwr run by n:iirba<'l\ 
Hotter Kochinan. here pursueil liy Syracuse s-ar I'rnie 
Davis I 44 Kochman laler returned a liicUofT Kid yarus. 


^ OREGON STATE FUMBLE nave Washinnlon Husk- 
^ ics’ (leorne Fh’minn "n iin/i/inl 'houLdit' of recovery, 
hul Reavers’ Sonny Sanchez i (i.s i riived to cuv<t ball, as 
Huskies kept Rose Rowl hopes alive with a Id d victory. 





NORTHWESTERN DREAM of 

first un<i«*fc‘ate(l season was <lashc<l after 
six consecutive victories in a -4 19 de- 
feat by Wisconsin. Before a record 55,- 
2S2 persons in frigid Dyche Stadium at 
Kvanston, Quarterback Dale ilackbarl 
passed superbly for two touchdowns, 
ran effectively and directed the Badger at- 
tack with expert finesse. Wisconsin’s de- 
fense, not noticealily strong during the 
afternoon, stiffened when it had to, as in 
the picture aliove, when Halfliack Mark 
Johnston was thrown back at the two. 


by ROY TERRELL 

D own khom the Rockies the .snow 
came, driving across Montana 
anti tlie Black Hill.s, acro.ss Deadwood 
and S^/eurltsh and t}w udde p}ains of 
South Dakota to lay a blanket upon 
llie town of Huron the Wednesday 
before the game. Fat cattle along the 
Missouri and the James turned 
their tails into the biting wind and 
sought shelter in the brakes. Farmers 
in the eastern {lart of the state, strug- 
gling into their storm coats and their 
hoots, watched the temperature drop 

LITTLE ALL-AMERICA llcnley I y/if.W.S >, 
teammates shovel snow before praclice. 


below zero and allowed as how it was 
going to be u long winter. .\t tiny 
Huron (’ollege they worried only 
about liow the .snow ami cohl would 
affect the game. 

-•i.s if turned out, weather flidn’t 
affect the game, :it least not Huron’s 
part of it. although there was a lot of 
mud from the meltingsnow and some- 
thing certainly .seemerl to be bother- 
ing (jeneral Beadle. General William 
Henry Harrison Beadle came to the 
Dakota Territory in 18159 as surveyor 
general and remained to become su- 
perintendent of public instruction : 
be is recognizeil as the man whosaved 
South Dakota’s public lands for the 
schools. Today, however, (ieneral 


Beadle is no longer a him but an it. a 
small college onee called Madison 
State Normal but renamed in tin* old 
soldier’s honor a few years back. On 
Satunlay the Huron Scalpers took 
care of his namesake as the Sioux 
were never able to do witli the general 
himself. The football team ma.ssaored 
General Beadle. 

The score was 7. but neither its 
size nor the victory was surpri.sing. 
for Huron College has one of the 
most amazing football teams in the 
land. It is undefeated and untied and 
only two touchdowns have been 
.scoretl against the Scalpers all year. 
Meanwhile. Huron has scored 408 
eonliniiril on 77 
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■ The prenH lieirccl the (Uckering garr.e ;>i ftp- 

palled silence. II u as run and rerun, f! trs like u ateh- 

ing Kirhard M'idniark hitting a cripple in a gangster ^ 
mttfie. 

— James Murhay, Si’okts Ii.i.L'STRATr.n, Los A\<:i:i.es 

^ Hates hit the uut-of-bounds marker Hat on his hack 
^ and the play was clearly ocer. McKcei er kept running 
and piled on lop of Hates, smashirig hint in the face 
with his elbow as he landed, fie had plenty of time tti ^ 
slop. Hut he didn't. 

— Rorert Boyle, Si'OK'rs Illlstrated, San P’rwcisco 

■ Hates Ittts broken nttsv. multiple fracturesof the brutes 
' that tnake up the right side of the face. The plate of 


bnne that holds upper teeth teas fractured. The right side 
ttf the face was distorted, flattened and twisted by the ■ 
fractured parts that hold the face in contour. 

— Physician, Cowell Memorial Hospital, Rerkelp:y, 

Calik. 

^ McKeecer iras ejected the treek 6p/or<? frrtm the .S7n/i- 
!'ord game. Filins of last gear's I'nirersity of Cali- 
fornia game with the Cniversify of Southern California 
show .yicKeet er undertaking the same tactics against .foe 
Kapp as were used against Slere Hales. feel that ama- 
teur athletics deserves belter than this from its par- ■ 
licipanls. 

— President Clark Kerr and Chancei.i.or Gi.f.n Srahoro, 
University op California 


LAY THOSE ELBOWS 


O NE OF THE best-bt’haved players 
on the U.S. football scene last 
week was Mike McKeever, who 
played guard for the University of 
Southern California when the Tro- 
jans beat West Virginia 0. 

There was a good and sound reason 
for Mike's polite diffidence, reason 
reflected in the quotes reproduced 
above. These quotes were all inspired 
by McKeever's field behaN’ior in the 
USC-California game a week earlier 
— behavior that left the air charged 
with accusations and thin apologies, 
left one footliall player, California’s 
Steve Bates, flat on his back, sip- 
ping liquid food througli his wired- 
together teeth, and left a host of 
sports fans tilled with something 


very close to righteous indignation. 

Unfortunately for USC, Mike Mc- 
Keever’s injury of Bates, uninten- 
tional though it may have been, was 
but one of many occasions where his 
bony elbows have caught tlie chin of 
an opponent and the eye of an offi- 
cial. Mike, who, along with his iden- 
tical twill, Marlin, an end, has lieen 
touted as USC’s spearhead in a cru- 
sade to regain lost glory, was ejected 
from last year's game with Ca! for 
elbowing Quarterback .Joe Kapp. He 
was thrown out of the I'SC-Stanford 
game on (Jet. 21 for striking Doug 
Pur.sell, a center, and from this 
year’s Cal game for twice iLsiiig hi.s 
elbows against Quarterback Pete Ol- 
son. This seemingly calculated may- 


hem, according to USC’s way of 
thinking, is all a part of the game- 
after all. use wasn’t even penalized 
for the Rates incident. But it is a 
game its opponents at California will 
not soon forget. 

The truth, as always, lay tragically 
ob.scured last week betw'een the smok- 
ing indignation of the two camps. 
Footliall is undeniably and un(|ues- 
tionahly a rough game that reejuire.s 
tough players. But in recent years 
football on the West Coast has been 
gnawed from within by a king-sized 
inferiority complex. Westerners have 
been reminded repeatedly that their 
style of play has become too dainty lO 
etjual the rigors of the modern game 
elsewhere. USC, for special reasons of 



■ Tru^y mrry . . . for rcgreliahle invUIcnI. Tliit, as well 
^ as Ollier incidenis in the game, we feel, could hate 
been avoided. To the exlenl we are responsible, we ^ 
apologize. 

— NoRMAX Topping, president of the Uni\ ersjty ok 
Southern Cai.iforni \ 


P II is tinforliinalc and r<'ffrr//«b/c- Ihal the hog [Hales] 
^ is hurl, hul this incideni should no! be tried in the ^ 
newspapers il damages a fine bog [.Wf/ift'ter]. 

—Tom Hamilton, commissioner of focr-month-olu 
Athletic Association of Western Universities 

P .1 review of the rdms . . . indicates no misconduct 
^ on the part of .Mike .McKeever. He plaged one of 


the greatest offensive and defensive games of football ■ 
Ihal I personallg have ever seen. ^ 

— Don Clark. USC coach 


H // was one of the most ItagranI violations I hai'e ever 
seen in football. The only reason Tm saying anything ■ 
at all is Ihal this type of play has got to be stopped. ^ 
— I‘ete Elliott, California coach 


^ To me this is a very serious thing, the whole (/uestion 
^ of dirty football playing, because if these coaches 
are teaching these young men to play dirty, why it's 
n/In^/^cr step in the direction of cheating and playing ■ 
the game unfair. ^ 

— Edmcnd (j. Brown, Cjovernor of California 


DOWN, MIKE 


past renown, lias responded perhaps 
more vigorously than the rest of the 
state to the pressures of this ulcerated 
sectional pride and has conceivaiily 
overcompensated. Mike and .Marlin 
McKeever, the twin holy terrors of 
Los Angeles’ Mount Carmel High 
School tboth were schoolboy .All- 
Americas), were recruited by USC 
Coach Don Clark to lead the school 
back to glory. 

The press built up the brother act 
with enthusiasm. Galahad and Lance- 
lot were coming to the Trojans’ res- 
cue. USC was dubbed “The Univer- 
sity of Southern McKeever.” Said 
Marlin McKeever, before brother 
Mike’s lethal elbows earned their un- 
distinguished reputation: "We get 


sheer pleasure out of football— out of 
knocking people down. . . . It’s 
just plain fun.” Mike McKeever. 19 
and in his junior year, could be par- 
doned for youthful exuberance, for 
thinking special measures, a special 
dimension of violence, was expected 
of him. But somewhere, somehow, he 
seems to have gotten the idea that a 
code of behavior even he might frown 
on off the football field is O.K. on it, 
and nobody on USC’s coaching staff 
apparently has bothered to correct 
this notion. 

Intimidation, of course, is an in- 
tegral part of modern football tactics, 
as important in its way as an ade- 
quate passing attack. To get an op- 
ponent to flinch {as many must at 


the mere mention of the University 
of Southern McKeeven is to estab- 
lish an incalculable advantage over 
him in football. If intimidation be- 
comes deliberate jawbreaking, how- 
ever, football has ceased to be a 
game. When a boy misconstrues ag- 
gri'ssiveness as modified manslaugh- 
ter, the game is lietter off without 
him. Mike McKeever seems unclear 
on the point, possibly because Don 
Clark, a genuinely fine coach, has 
never taken the time to drive the 
point home. .Mike .McKeever may 
have reformed by now, but it is 
high lime all football coaches took 
their bully boys aside and said, in 
effect, “Lay those elbows down, 
Mike.” END 


MIKE MeKEEVER (RIGHT) iOlNEO BROTHER MARUIN IN TROJAN GRILL WHERE PAST USC HEROES CAVORT ON PHOTO-MURALS 



Photograph by Herb Seharfman 


THE TALL ONES 
IN BOSTON 

by JEREMIAH TAX 


Chamberlain meets Russell 

for the first time, 

and a historic duel begins 

T hk personal duel in American pro- 
fessional team sports is largely a 
thing of the past. This is true because 
athletes have learned that victory 
most often follows the subordination 
of individual talent to a cooperative 
effort. In basketball, a highly fluid 
game in which players constantly e.x- 
change assignments, it is perhaps 
truest of all. And yet, occasionally, 
two players appear whose skills are 
so similar and on whom their team- 
mates count so greatly that a meet- 
ing of the teams becomes the occa- 
sion for a man-to-man battle. 

Two such are the Boston Celtics’ 
Bill Russell and the Philadelphia 
Warriors’ Wilt Chamberlain, whose 
teams met last Saturday night in the 
Boston Garden before a tense, chat- 
tering crowd in a game that com- 
manded the interest of basketball 
buffs all over the nation. 

Russell is a lithe, graceful athlete 
who stands a shade under fi feet 10 
inches tall and moves with the ease 
of a man a foot shorter. He has been 
a professional for three years now, 
after leading the University of San 
P'rancisco to two national collegiate 
titles, the U.S. to victory in the Olym- 
pic Games in Melbourne and the 
Celtics to two world championships. 
On the Celtics, surrounded by many 
of the finest shooters (Bill Sharman, 
Tom Heinsohn, Frank Ramsey i and 
playmakers (Bob Cousy, Sam Jones, 
K.C. Jones in basketball, he has two 
chief functions; first, to harass the 
opposition by blocking their shots 
and intimidating them by his pres- 


ence when they think of shooting, 
and. second, to capture rebounds off 
the backboards to start Boston’s fast- 
breaking attack. He has filled this 
difficult role so well since his arrival 
that Boston has become the best 
team ever assembled. 

Chamberlain, slender of leg and 
thigh but powerfully muscled in arms 
and shoulilers, is about three inches 
taller than Russell. After three high- 
ly successful years of basketball at 
Kansas University, he became impa- 
tient to capitalize on his deserved 
reputation and ijuit school for an ex- 
tremely lucrative season with the 
Harlem Globetrotters. This is his 
first year with the Warriors, where 
his is an even more demanding as- 
signment than Russell’s. Aside from 
the fine shooting of Paul Arizin and 
the excellent playmaking of Guy 
Rodgers, the Warriors cannot sup- 
port him in the style to which Russell 
is accustomed. If Philadelphia is to 
beat the better teams in the pro 
league, he must do both of Russell’s 
jobs, on defense and rebounding, and 
also score a great many points him- 
self. In the first few games of the 
season, against other teams, he did 
just that, and Philadelphia won. 
And as the hour approached for the 
game with Boston there were experts 
who were certain he would also score 
enough points against Russell to turn 
the trick again. 

The experts were wrong. What the 
duel proved, chiefly, is that against 
Russell, Chamberlain cannot getaway 
with the few simple offensive moves 
he has found so effective against lesser 
men. Every time he tried to use his 
chief weapon, a fall-away jump shot, 
Russell went up with him; Russell’s 
large hand flicked away at his vision, 
slapped at the ball, once blocked it 


outright— a shocking experience for 
Wilt Chamberlain. All told, in this 
man-to-man situation Chamberlain 
hit exactly four baskets: the rest of 
his 30 points were made on tip-ins and 
a few dunk shots, in which, free of 
Russell, he stuffed the ball into the 
basket from above it. He took 38 
shots, twice as many as Russell and 
more than anyone else on both teams. 
In the second half, obviously driven 
to extreme measures by Russell's ten- 
acity, he tried more hook shots than 
he had in all his previous games— 
which is just what Russell wanted him 
to do becau.se the hook is a difficult 
and unnatural maneuver. Chamber- 
lain scorned it through his college days 
and has rarely practiced it since, on 
the theory that he hasn’t needed it. 
Against Russell, clearly, he needs it. 
But he threw it with his wrist instead 
of a straight arm, and from a flat- 
footed stance. Not one went in. On re- 
bounds he was repeatedly kept out of 
position by Russell and Tom Hein- 
sohn, and only his height and Jump- 
ing ability won him 28 to Russell’s 35. 

Interestingly enough, Russell, 
spurred by Chamberlain’s offensive 
ability, scored 22 points, hooking with 
both hands very effectively and hit- 
ting eight consecutive free throws. 

For the 14,000 present at the Gar- 
den, the occasion was turned into a 
double feature by Boston’s Bob 
Cousy, who evidently had not been 
told what the big attraction was sup- 
posed to be. In any event, he dominat- 
ed the game as he has so often done 
in recent years — though without ade- 
quate recognition, simply because we 
have all come to take this incredible 
athlete for granted. Last Saturday, 
after nine years as a professional, 
Cousy displayed a dozen sleight-of- 
hand tricks with the basketball that 
no one had ever seen before. He set 
up his teammates for scores all night 
and made 24 points himself. “The 
hardest thing about playing against 
Cousy,” the veteran Slater Martin 
has said, “is to resist the temptation 
to stand around and watch him.” 
From the stands, happily, no one is 
obliged to resist. Boston won 115-106. 
The next day, in Minneapolis, they 
forgot to tell Elgin Baylor that Bos- 
ton was the best team in basketball. 
He set a new pro record with 64 
points as his Laker team beat the 
Celtics 136-115. end 


EXHAUSTED by their game-long battle, 
Chamberlain (13) and Russell socialize 
as Celtic star Cou.sy (14) leaves the court. 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed bg David Goodnow 


Fracas at the Feeding 


M'; 


fiLi.ioNs of American homeowners w'ho are now 
stocking the bird-feeding stations in their yards 
and gardens with assorted see<ls and suet to help their 
bird friends through the winter will look for but never 
quite catch tlie startling antics shown on the following 
pages. A big part of the fun of a feeding station is watch- 
ing the aerial didos the birds engage in as they establish 
|)riori(ies in the chow line, but few [;eople are really 
aware of the fantastic positions the birds assume in the 
air as they battle to establish the pecking order. Their 
movements are so fast that only a high-speed camera 
can capture their contortions. Among birds coming reg- 
ularly there are those that will dominate others. After 
the |>ecking ortfer has been settled, individual bircfs seem 
to know when to take their turn in accepting the human 
handout. Of course, newcomers keep turning up at the 
station, so the battles continue to provide winter amu.se- 
ment for those feeding their local birds. It must be re- 
membered that if a feeding station is established it 
should be kept well stocked through the winter. .\ sta- 
tion usually attracts an abnormally large concentration 
of birds in one area, and if their food supply is suddenly 
cut off while snow is on the ground they will have a hard 
time finding enough food to sustain them.selves. As the 
birds shown here established their pecking order, they 
actually took their own pictures with a complicated ar- 
rangement of cameras and electric eyes which Photog- 
rapher David (joodnow .set up at the feeding .station. 
To see just how the pictures were taken, turn to page 35. 


Station 


Winter birds battle for their 
place in the chow line when dee-3 
snow makes it difficult for them 
to find natural food 


Stjl OFF, I wo ({oldfincbe-'^ starl an aerial doKfiKht to 

establish which bird will eat at the feeding station and which one 
will sit by and wait, The .simplest feetling .station will provide .some 
fancy bird watching a-s well as help the wild bird.s over lean limes. 


l.rSTRATEO .YOl 







EXPLOSION at the feeding station occurs when birds, frightened by a passing 
hawk or a prowling cat, throw themselves into the air and take off for the safely of 
the nearest trees or shrubbery. In this picture birds scatter in all directions, inter- 
cepting electric beam to take their own photograph in the act of a quick getaway. 












FINCH FIGHT takes place with feeding station as the arena. Goldfinches engage 
in a brief but harmless encounter to see which one has a free hand with the free meal 
set out for them. Camera stops purple finches (befou’) in strange postures as they 
come and go at the feeding tray. The more birds, the more arguments at the table. 




now THE BIRDS 
TOOK THEIR RICTI RES 


Bt'fore his ft*eding slatioti Photog- 
rapher (Joodnow set up light sources 
(I and 2} for two electric eyes 'E-1 
and E-2i. one beam crossing feeding 
area vertically, the other horizontal- 
ly. and each connected via power 
packs and 4) to a separate circuit 
of electronic Hash and camera, ff a 
bird broke the beam between I and 
E-1, the two light.s iL-l) coupled to 
it Would flasli, and camera >C-1) 
would take its picture. In the same 
fashion, the horizontal beam between 
2 and E-2 activated the other flasli 
and camera. On rare occasions birds 
would break both of the beams, in 
whicli case they had their pictures 
taken simultaneously by both cam- 
eras hut from slightly different angles. 



SI’OKTS ll.l.tlSTKATm iVl.lv m/l<T /«. max 
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BIG SPLASH 
IN THE 
RYDER CUP 


r AST WEKK in the palmy, mountain- 
j ringed setting pictured at the right 
a British golfer pulled a five-iron from 
his bag and sent the ball rocketing into 
a puddle with a splash heard round the 
world— the golfing world, at least. 

The scene: the lush Eldorado Coun- 
try Club in southern California’s des- 
ert resort country. 

The event: the biennial Ryder Cup 
contest between professionals from 
Britain and the U.S. The British were 
defending the trophy they had won 
two years ago, and in one of the first 
day’s most exciting Scotch foursomes, 
Harry Weetman and David Thomas 
led the American twosomeof Sam Snead 
and Cary Middlecoff by 1 up on the 
final hole of their 36-hole match. To 
win the match, and tie the team score 
at two points apiece, the Weetman- 
Thomas twosome needed only to halve 
the hole. 

It takes a very accurate shot to 
reach the green on this hole, the 18th 
(top picture), and to avoid the water 
traps with their one-stroke penalties. 
Snead hit his team’s second shot into 
the water on the left. It was Weetman ’s 
turn next but. refusing to play safely 
short of the green (and thereby clinch 
the match), he aimed boldly for the 
flagstick. Plunk went the ball into the 
water on the right instead. 

Snead quickly seized this chance at 
redemption. After Weetman had missed 
an 11-foot putt. Snead rolled in a nine- 
footer to win the hole and tie the 
match, .\fter the first day, instead of 
being tied, the Americana led 2 ' ^ - 1 ' ... 

“How disappointing,” snapped the 
British captain, Dui Rees. “Harry 
should have played the shot safe. I'm 
afraid the team that wins today will 
be cock-a-hoop tomorrow.” 

And so, plenty cock-a-hoop, with a 
determination missing in previous 
years, the .Americans marched out the 
next day, lost only one of eight singles 
matches and, by a score of 
rewon the Ryder Cup. eno 


Phologrnphii by /'hit Hath 
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DEATH OF A FIGHTER 
IN GUADALAJARA 



T his Mexican sure hits hard,” 
a fighter told his handlers in (lua- 
(lalajara one night last month. ‘'I am 
tired," he said then. "Let's go home 
and rest.” Then he turned, gasped, 
“Joe," and collapsed. Twenty-nine 
hours later he was dead. News stories 
at the time told the sad story of Wal- 
ter Ingram, but no words tell it as 
well as these picture.^, which have just 
come to light. 

Ingram had come to Me.xico to 
fight Joe Becerra, the bantamweight 
champion of the world. He had won 
only one of four fights this year, and 
they said he was a pirhon, a setup. 
But for four rounds he answered every 
blow. "I'he kid had guts, such guts," 
they said in the gym oack home 
where Ingram used to work out. 

In the fifth round Becerra caught 
Ingram with an awesome right to the 
jaw. Ingram reeled and clinched des- 
perately. For the remainder of the 
fight he took terrible punishment. 
Why Ingram’s corner allowed him to 
continue is inexplicable. Even more 
inexplicable is why the referee allowed 
the dreadful beating to go on. In the 
ninth round, when the fight was final- 
ly stopped, Ingram protested. He 
wanted to finish. Becerra embraced 
him, helped him to his stool. M inutes 
later, Ingram was unconscious. 

boxing commission doctor or- 
dered his legs massaged. .A-iid for 15 
minutes they were. Then lie was car- 
ried to his dressing room and his legs 
were massaged some more. At tlie 
suggestion of other doctors Ingram 
was sent to the liospilal. 

He was taken first to a .small clinic, 
which refu.sed him because it was full 
and the hour, midnight, was too late. 
Next he was taken to a social secu- 
rity hospital, which refused him lie- 
cause it only treats members of Mex- 
ico’s social security system. He was at 
last admitted to the Mexican Amer- 
ican Hospital, where he was oper- 
ated on for a dural hemorrhage, a 
bursting of the blood vessels in the 
outer membrane of the brain. He 


died, they said, of a heart attack fol- 
lowing respiratory interruption. Wal- 
ler Ingram was 24; he left, in Weir- 
ton, W.Va., a widow, three children 
and a 1958 Mercury. 

"I don’t know what to do," said 
the sorrowing Becerra later. "I want 
to rest for some time and go some 
place where I can meditate alone 
away from everybody." 

"He was never floored but once be- 
fore,” they said at the gym. “He was 
always going, going, going.” 

No one can know if Ingram would 
have been saved if he had been hospi- 
talized immediately. Doctors agree, 
however, that from the moment he 
collapsed he should have been placed 
in an o.xygen tent. 

Who is to blame? 'rhe Mexican 


{iress blames the referee for not stop- 
ping the bout in the fifth round, and 
the boxing commission for permitting 
Ingram to fight without a physical 
examination. There are very few ring 
casualties each year, but these few al- 
most always occur where expert, rig- 
orous medical supervision, able, firm 
officials and sophisticated commission 
control are lacking. In New York, for 
instance, there has not been one seri- 
ous ring injury since 195J, when a 
medical advisory board was estab- 
lished. The blame lies not in the game 
but, alas, in the administration of it. 

“Walt was just getting on his feet,” 
they said at the gym. “And a nice 
kid. You know what I mean, nice? I 
mean, they liked him so much he was 
always on the front page." end 
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ILOCREO CHAMPION CANCELED HIS NEXT FIGHT 
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TOMORROW’S TRACK: THE SUPER A 

Drawing bg ICoy Duty 
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O SK THING wrong with the big A, according to old- 
time railbirds, is that it is too mechanized. Long 
Island’s fancy new track, they say, is more like a super- 
market than a proper mecca for horse fanciers. 

Xot so, says Sports Illustratkd’s imaginative artist 
Roy Doty, a horseplayer who has had Ids fill of muddy 


paddocks, green infields and shady benches under the 
elms: the big .\ is not mechanized enough. Aijueduct, 
figures Doty, is already as outdated as a county fair 
tra?k. What is needed now is the Super A, envisioned 
here with customers and horses alike riding a conveyer- 
bel: maze toward a supermechanized future. end 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Frontier Justice 

T he effigies of losing football coaches 
are being strung up quicker these 
days than horse thieves on TV west- 
erns. But nowhere did range justice 
come quicker than at Duquesne Uni- 
versity where Phi Kappa Theta fra- 
ternity happily “lynched” its coach, 
David Durr, an English instructor, 
after the team lost only one game. 

“He had it coming. If he wasn’t 
so conservative we would still be un- 
defeated,” said one enraged student. 
“Undefeated?” snorted Coach Durr. 


“They only played one other game 
and won that by a forfeit.” 

Diplomat Dick 

A HIGH-LEVEL authority who may 
well have played the game with 
both parties concerned confided re- 
cently that Richard Milhous Nixon 
is a better golfer than Dwight David 
Eisenhower. Any evidence to the con- 
trary, it was suggested, is just the 
normal camouflage of a discreet jun- 
ior executive keeping his links talent 
hidden from a golfing boss. 


Well, last week a Sports Illus- 
trated correspondent followed Dick 
Nixon around 18 holes, at Los An- 
geles’ posh Hillcrest Country Club, 
and found the Veep — if golf is any 
indication— at his discreet and diplo- 
matic best. 

On the very first tee Dick snatched 
his club up too quickly, then flung it 
down violently toward the ball, which 
scooted 100 yards down the fairway 
like a destructed rocket. 

Partners Danny Kaye (9 handicap), 
Danny Thomas (12) and Bernard 
Weinberg (13), the club president, 
tried to cheer him up. “You get a 
Mulligan, a Ginsberg and a Maloney 
on this tee,” said Thomas. Nixon (17 
handicap) accepted the offer, hit all 
three extra shots. The Mulligan 
soared high in the air, landed behind 
what might have been second base. 
The Ginsberg hooked far toward a 
distant oil well. The Maloney was 
down the middle, 225 yards, and the 
nervous Veep felt better. 

Almost sprinting down the fairway 
toward Maloney, Mr. Nixon observed, 
a trifle less diplomatically perhaps, 
"I never use a cart. It defeats the 
whole purpose of the game,” and re- 
called a Washington man of 70 who 
refuses to use even bridges across 
gullies because he wants the exercise 
of walking the slopes. He hit a fine 
nine-iron to the green and three- 
putted for what his partners insisted 
was a five. 

Then, using the slightly stilted 
swing of a man who learned the game 
late, but a swing showing the concen- 
tration which deserted him on the 
first hole, the Vice-president began 
to improve. 

To be sure, he was digging around 
in the weeds on the fourth hole when 
spotted by a housewife digging in 
the backyard of her home nearby. 
“Hello,” she waved to the visiting 
statesman. 

conitnufri 
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MARLBORO 


tailor. Ihi' -bin shonn of '•Orion”. 33"^ wool in a vnrirlv of . oml.ii.alions. 
\l.ool Slo JI llir.r anil ollirr tin.- .(or.-.: TEIK I»AYT^)^ CO,. \|inn<-a|.oU. ;<;i MllKl.S. 
Diiwiitown. Ma>|jiraiiil Sinilliitalc, Milwaiikrc; M\iil.l-A i <;\ilKW. (biK-iiiiialj. 



ALAN AMECME, stor /ul/bocl: of /fie Bofiimore Colfs. cho/npioni of /be No;io/iof Foj/bo/f Leogi 


LIGHT, WARM. WASH'N'WEAR 

Wait till you try this good-looking shirt of "Orion” and wool . , . 
it feels great, stays neat, drIp-drIes ready for wearl 

Scp it. and von'll ?ay tliis is one sport sliirt you've got to have. For 
"Orion”* arrylif fitter {lives it a look and feel of unrniolakalile luxury. 

"( Irion” also makes it ettinforlalily warm, vet eomforlahlv li<:lit . . . just 
rifiiu for active wear. \\ ash it. and tliis shirt of ’’Oi lon”, IFy'/i wool 
dries neat . . . needs little, if any, ironine. And it won't shrink out tif size, 
nxm'l lose its soft, rii'h look, (iet yourself one of these handsome sliirts 
todav. \ mi’ll soon want more, for sure. 

*0v Foni't ragiiiarad IroiamoiL, Ou Pont mslat lib«rt, doas not make ibe fabnet or elopes shown here. 


ORLON' 


ACRYLIC FIBER 
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Enjoy the new “town car” elegance of 

THE FINEST EINCOEN 
IN FORTY YEARS 


Xcw niotoriti" distinction and pleasure await jou in tlie 
Linculii for 1960, For new "town car” elegance cniiances 
the enduring beauty of Lincolnts classic stvliiig. And 
luxury is reflected in every inch of this niagnificently- 
built automobile: in the gleaming new instruments that 
anticipate your every need. In the un]>ara[Icled spaciuus' 
iiess of its interiors. In the rich new fabrics and soft, 
su|3plc leathers. 'I'hcsc are some of the ingredients that 
go into llie brilliant new Lincoln for IDdO — unquestion- 
ably the fme-st Lincoln In forty years. Inspect it stxm. 
M.NCOLN CO.NTI.VfcN'I'AI. niVIStO.V • FOKl) MOTOR CO. 






Frank Oifford, half-back for the A'eic >’orfc Gianta and Mrs. OiJJord wear matching Argyle Shag Sweaters by Jantsen. 


Argyle shags, match-mated for Christmas giving 


Great gift idea ! Matching Argyle 
Shags by Jantzen ... a brand new 
fashion, handsomely worn by 
International Sports Club mem- 
ber Frank Gifford and his lovely 
wife, Maxine. For the first time, 


subtle Argyle patterns in rich 
long-hair fabric, 3 parts wool. 
1 part mohair, knit in man-style, 
boat-neck pullovers. His or Hers 
at leading stores 16.95. What a 
wonderful Christmas gift. 


SPORTSWEAR FOR SPORTSMEN 
(and women tool 



Jantsen Inc. • Portland 8, Oregon 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


■‘How's your garden?” he shouted 
back. 

"It’s a mess, how’s your golf?” she 
answered. 

"It’s a mess, too.” said Richard 
N’i.xon. 

But it wasn't quite that bad. He 
closed out the front nine witli a 51 
and finished with a 43. and though the 
grand total might have left some play- 
ers gnashing their teeth the Vice- 
president wa.s plain proud. "It’s a 
great game.” he enthused. "I just 
don’t play enough.” 

Come to think of it. he’d better not 
play too much. He just might get good 
enough to beat the boss. 

Magnificent Obsemon 

O S' the glass door of the city hall 
in Belleville. Ontario is a proud 
motto: MACSUM KST VKCTICAI. J’ARSI- 
MOSIA, or, "Great is the reward of 
thrift.” That motto never seemed so 
meaningful as it did last week, when 
a Royal commission probing into the 
city’s finances issued a report indi- 
cating a possible shortage of $612,- 
UOO, of which at least $142,000 was 
brought about by an overgenerous 
use of funds for the hockey team 
that was Belleville’s pride and joy. 

"I doubt,” said one lawyer, “if 
any greater exhibition of municipal 
mismanagement has occurred. . . .” 
Belleville’s sudden departure from its 
old parsimonious ways, said another, 
seemed to have been caused by “a 
magnificent obsession about hockey.” 
This obsessive sentiment toward 
hockey was ironically evidenced in 
the fact that Belleville’s city man- 
ager and the manager of its hockey 
team were one and the same: 40-year- 
old Drury Denyes. When Denyes 
took over in 1956 the team was fi- 
nanced by a builder named McFar- 
land, who put up $3,000 to help main- 
tain it. In return the team was called 
the Belleville McFarlands. By the 
rules governing play in its league, 
Belleville was allowed to spend $1,- 
500 a week on players’ payroll and 
remain technically amateur. Denyes. 
a former Royal Canadian Air Force 
pilot, son of a prominent family. 


husky and popular, found that he had 
to bid high to get first-rate players 
to come to Belleville and play on the 
team. Then he had to get Jobs for 
them, and sometimes houses for their 
families. But in the hockey obsession 
that swept the town, these matters 
did not seem insoluble: John Mc- 
Clelland was hired from the Cleve- 
land Barons for S500 plus $4,500 a 
year; A1 Dewsbury came from the 
Hershey iPenn.i Bears for $3,000 
plus a $5,000 salary. 

True, the hockey team budget 
couldn't support such payments. But 
the city budget could~or so it 
seemed at first. Denyes, the report 
said, used his position as city manager 
to transfer hockey accounts to the 
city's general account and to pay sal- 
aries out of the town’s general fund. 
Hard-working and enjoying unlim- 
ited confidence, Denyes took care of 
some salaries each week by carrying 
them on the public payroll as wages 
paid school guards and temporary 
employees. He had players working as 
electricians and at all sorts of city 
jobs. The effort paid off in champion- 
ship hockey, and as the shortage 
mounted, Denyes carried on in the 
dreamy conviction that some day one 
last great triumph would fix every- 
thing: if the Belleville team became 
world champions, for instance, they 
would draw so many customers that 
the debt could be quietly repaid be- 
fore anyone knew it existed. 

The dream came only partly to 
reality. Last spring the McFarlands 
played 27 games in Europe, took in 
$200,000 (easily enough to have 


They Said It 


paid all the various debts and ex- 
penses the hockey team and its man- 
ager had piled up; and did in fact 
win the world amateur championship 
at Prague. The team came back to 
Belleville serenaded by brass bands, 
with Denyes hailed as a conquering 
hero. But the hero's heart was heavy. 
For the European tour was taken 
out of his hands and run by the In- 
ternational Ice Hockey Association, 
which allowed the McFarlands only 
a thrifty $1,000 [)er game expense 
money, or a total of $27,000. When 
a preliminary audit called Denyes 
to account he was already a beaten 
man. “Show it the way it is,” he 
said forlornly. 

The report of the judicial inquiry 
indicates that “the way it is” was far 
worse than anyone had imagined. A 
man already disgraced in athletics, 
Denyes now faces the possibility of 
prosecution. Players are being sued 
for unreported income taxes. The 
town is being .sued because neighbor- 
ing suburbs were annexed and these 
say they want no part of a $142,000 
hockey binge. The town’s debt has 
soared, and the Belleville McFar- 
lands have plummeted to the bot- 
tom of the hockey league. 

Magnum veeligni pnrftimnnia, 
or, as any ignoramus knows. Probitan 
optima ria per vitnm eat. 

Peace 

Tj^NGLAXD’s Philip John Noel-Baker, 
whose lifetime quest for Peace 
with a capital P last week won him 
continued 


JIM BROWN, Cleveland Brown fullback, answering a photographer’s post- 
gatne plea fur a smile: “Thai's the best I ran do. I got hit in the mouth.” 

MICKEY MANTLE, Xcw Yovk Yankce outfielder, on losing pennants: 
“There’s one good thing about it. Xobody wants you for banquets." 

BIG OAODY LIPSCOMB, Baltimore Colt tackle, on why he helps ball carriers 
to their feel after slamming them down: “/ don’t want people or kids to 
think Big Daddy is a cruel man.” 
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the Xobfl I’rize, oncp followed an- 
other capital P with less success. 

An ouLstandinK athlete who was 
later to captain two British Olympic 
track team.'?, Xoel-Baker was 
running for Pennsylvania’s iiaver- 
fortl College in a 15!07 I'.S. intercol- 
legiate track nu>et. 

The outstuiHling opponent in the 

43-man fiehl was a Penn runner, and 
Xoel-Baker's eoach told him to fol- 
low "that man with the big P on his 
back” to the final turn, then sprint 
to victory. 

-An obedient athlete, the future 
Nobel man singled out a man with a 
P and latched on tight. He remembers 
now that he felt somewhat uneasy 


when the rest of the field pullefl rap- 
idly away, but it didn’t, at the time, 
occur to him that capital P’s are likely 
to be fairly common when Pennsyl- 
vania athletes are pre.sent. It wasn’t 
until the race wa.s almo.st over that 
Xoel-Baker saw far ahead the back 
of the man who won the race. There 
wuo u big letter on it; also a P. 

The Solkl GokI Golf Club 

Tj^oK one thousanfi four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, Tiffany’s a 
New York jewelry store that always 
spells out its four-figure price.s* ad- 
vertised for sale in The Wall Street 
Journal last week a 14-karat-gold 



"Sir, when thnj play The Star-Spangled Banner do I remorc my head?" 


golf putter. Tiffany's a.ssured inter- 
ested buyers that it guaranteed the 
putter’s accuracy on the golf course 
and even suggested iwitli an archness 
seldom encountered in such expensive 
surroundings' that it could be melt- 
ed down in a financial crisis. A few 
days later the firm modified it.s pitch. 
The putter, it turoec] out, was use- 
ful only as a trophy or souvenir. 

Why the shift? Because the U.S. 
Treasury, whose concern with buying 
aiul selling gold exceeds even that of 
Tiffatiy’s and its customers’, had 
spotted the ad and reminded the 
Fifth venue jewelers that the manu- 
facture of gold putters for putting or 
melting was against the rules. "It 
does not appear to be a customary 
u.se of gold,” was the nice way the 
Treasury man said it. 

To 7't7fafi.v's relief, die one gofef 
putter it had sold was commissioned 
by Parker & Co., insurance brokers, 
a.s a reward to R. Leslie Cizek. A 
partner at Parker’s, Mr. Cizek has 
served meritoriously for 30 years and 
shoots golf in the high 90s. Tiffany’s 
I)atterned the club after a Spalding 
cash-in putter used by Mr. Cizek 
which retails for less than 1520. In.sur- 
anceman Cizek reports the putter is 
well balanced, if somewhat heavier 
than his Spalding, and came in a 
.satin-lined box. It i.s just the thing, 
he says, for putting across the living 
room rug. A law-abiding man, he has 
no intention of flouting the gold pol- 
icy by u.sing his trophy on the green. 

But the gold in Mr. Cizek’s putter 
is worth only three hundred dollars. 
Which means that the creative genius 
of Tiffany’s as a nonoperative sport- 
ing goods maker speffs out to a cost 
of a cool one thousand one hundred 
and seventy-live dollars. 


Angling for Books 

T hk quiETKST of all sports, perhaps, 
is hook collecting, a pastime closely 
linked in spirit and philosophy to 
the gentle art of angling, which like- 
wise combines the contemplative ap- 
proach, patience, skill and an inef- 
fable satisfaction in the rare catch. 

eoutiniiej 
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Panatela Profiles ' 


by Rob t Burns 


— LfiAi. OHoA/xu^^ 
friJ^, cAciA^e So€i4<^ 707 
J931 — 

TTi^.Su^'T^MoU&J tfj&OAjJ CL^O (X^TOly 
9^C<^aA£77l4!^ 


Amy 12S- yeanr oO/y ^0A/nt4 12y 

ilCA£4—gits ks£p ^A,Oi*<y,4mo 7 ^a^&%CJA 
cOw^TC^l/ -^icUiHyJ^^ '^Out/'Mtr “iKUcTiy — ^*maCd 
yd£<m*^ lti£,^ddim^ .Afiejid/ o^ OU/di^ ^ Mik 
cmi^Udy a^^Wiy Tyiy a, ^£77: 


C^JU4 — /l£a<^ cm£^ KUfkO'd (y/^d untTiy 
'k£i^7Urtn -SSi^ H44£cayty—^ffi^ ouny <fa*t<£^ 

iVOuTdy C€' "ludr iHU. /TlAUtiOMy 

— dfi€uC77 hioAe^ a. uA^TtcuO ^ ^;'^£diy' 

0^ £^^b0y -Mdd '7^&^^UAm4 “TltytSTiiaJ 

Robt. Bums Panatela De Luxe— 2 for 270. Other distinctive 
shapes: 2 for 250—150 each— 3 for 500—250 each. 


7^4/40/ C^a 6, 
'TUxcf StaM' — ^{UAiTuZl^ U4^4l^}0K/: 

C4A4Z0U4^ tUdTdc^ 2Z'250 OuaM^ Oy 
T^otf t/aAjO — /uz^oAdt T^c^. 
fi*d luAMZ^iy 

CChcTutdiumj a 'hcAm^ yiMCc7i£y 

^ova^ 'hiOtU 4p<n7?. 


The rcasc 
for Robl. Bun 
unique mildnes 
imooth Smokt 
Binder Tobacco — a nt 
form of tobacco, complelt 
veinless for even burning . 
smoother smoking. 

•T.M. Gen. Cig. Co., Inc. 
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© RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD.. N.Y. 


Remaikable... 

■what the 
right '\ferniouth 
will do for 
a Manhattan 
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IMPORTED SWEET VERMOUTH 


The Other day angling and bibliophi- 
ly came together in a confluence of 
their separate streams at Sotheby’s 
auction rooms in London, where 
bookluvers eyed 265 works of angling 
literature from the collection of the 
late J. C. Lynn as if the tomes were so 
many rainbows idling in a peaceful 
pool. 

Lynn's was one of the last such 
great collections in the world. It con- 
tained a first edition of Izaak Wal- 
ton’s The Compleat Angler, another 
of The Secrets of Angling, Colonel 
Robert Nevables' 300-year-old The 
Experienc’d Angler and a musty tome 
whose title page, reproduced here, 
reveals it to be: 


A 

BOOKE OF 

ANGLING, Oa 
FlsHlNo. 


Wherein is fhewed, by 

conferencewith Scripturet , the a- 
gt<mKiii bciwecne the Fkh i n* 
HIN, Fl SKi (, Fit KING 
•f bsik luia.n.TcBpettll, 

•od {pmeuU. 


BySAMVEL Gardiner 
PafJfref Dtutmiif. 


MmIiciv 4.19. 

J jtufibintfmm. 
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The prize catch in the Sotheby 
pond was a second edition of Dame 
Juliana Berners’ Book of St. Albans 
(SI, May 13, 1957 et seq.), which in- 
cludes the 15th-century classic trea- 
tise on Fysshynge with an Angle. 

Disposing first of numerous small 
fry, Sotheby’s auctioneer, Anthony 
Hobson, finally asked for a bid on 
the Berners. The first cast of $1,400 
curled out over the ears of onlookers 
and landed with a pleasing plop in 
the consciousness of Mr. Hobson. 
“Going to be a tough catch” was 
the word at the big bid. Up came 
another lure from a different corner 
of the room, flipped by a chap who 
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offered successive hundred-pound 
raises with a quick jerk of a yellow 
pencil. Tense seconds passed and the 
bidding mounted. At $8,140 the yel- 
low pencil Slopped flicking, admitted 
defeat. Safely netted by a London 
bookstore manager was the Berners. 

Whom did he repre.sent? Well, a 
rare book dealer is as likely to tel! 
you that as a Scot gillie is to lead 
you to his favorite trout stream. But 
the worfl is that Xew York's famous 
collector Carl Otto von Kienbusch is 
smiling contentedly in his library 
these days, big winner in a quiet sport. 

Football & the Faculty 

W HEN Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
tart-tongued boy wonder of 30, 
was leaving Yale Law School to be- 
come president of the University of 
Chicago he cast a baleful eye toward 
the Yale Bowl and prophesied, with 
an overtone that included all of in- 
tercollegiate football: "That will be 
an archeological ruin in 25 years.” 

Yale’s Bowl and intercollegiate 
football in genera! both managed to 
survive the succeeding 30 years, but 
Hutchins did bring a mea.sure of 
truth to his prophecy at Chicago, 
which in 1939 dropped out of the 
Big Ten Conference and gave up all 
intercollegiate football. 

In succeeding years the ranks of 
those who subscribed to the dyspep- 
tic Hutchins view swelled visibly. As 
the desire for winning teams and 
the player-recruiting frenzy in the 
Big Ten mounted, it posed a pat- 
ent threat to academic integrity in 
an educational complex whose stu- 
dents 1207,000) number more than 
those of all the universities in Great 
Britain. 

"It began to look,” Assistant Big 
Ten Commissioner Bill Reed told 
Sports Illlustr.^tep Correspondent 
Nick Thimme.sch last week, "as 
though our football would he strictly 
professional by 1971. We had reached 
a critical point between athletic.s and 
education.” 

The result, in 1956, was a thor- 
oughgoing faculty examination of 
the whole problem, a study which 


led to the enactment of a series of 
rules so strict as to cause an occasion- 
al raised eyebrow in even the de- 
emphasized Ivy League. 

The old play-for-pay scholarship 
ride, with make-work tasks that were 
never performed by athletes, was re- 
placed by a regulation permitting the 
granting of scholarships to athletes 
only if their families could show 
need, and then only if the boy was 
in the upper two-thirds of his high 
school class. Recruiting tactic.s were 
strictly circumscribed, and special 
athlete curriculums were limited. 

Many Big Ten coaches howled in 
pain. "What we’re looking for under 
this code is a penniless genius with 
muscles,” moaned Northwestern's 
Ara I’arseghian. "If this keeps up,” 
warned Michigan State’s Duffy 
Daugherty, “the caliber of Big Ten 
football will drop badly." "Socialis- 
tic. communistic, foolish and un- 
realistic,” said Iowa's Forest Eva- 
shevski. 

But the net result was a notable 
rise in the academic standings of Big 
Ten athletes (where only of 

conference lettermen had once grad- 
uated, the figure ro.se closer to 90'" "i, 
a commendable easing of faculty- 
football tension and no discernible 
lessening of enthusiasm among the 
three million fans who still flock to 
Big Ten games each year. Even Eva- 
shevski has at la.st admitted a pref- 



it doesn't take a pro to see 
What cause.s this golfer to press; 
lie’s u.sing an iron, you’ll agree. 
That is used to press a dress. 

Barney Hitchi.son 


erence for smarter athletes, ".^fter 
all,” is the way he puts it, "they’re 
running up and down the field with 
my paycheck in their hands. They’d 
better be bright.” 

Today control by faculty has large- 
ly replaced control by the low I.Q., 
high-income alumnus in Big Ten 
football. The control varies from 
tight at Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin to slight at Indiana, 
Northwestern and Iowa i.schonl.s 
which are still in phases of football 
e.xcitement the others have already 
jiassed through), but control it is. As 
a consequence, the profe.ssors are no 
longer screaming for aliolition. On a 
recent tour of the Big Ten to sound 
out faculty feeling Correspondent 
Thimmesch found a measure of down- 
right enthusiasm. "Big Ten schools 
are growing up,” Ohio State’s .Mfred 
Garrett told him. 

"Football has run each and every 
one of the Big Ten schools at one 
time or another,” said Minnesota's 
Dean Athelstan Spilhaus. "Now we 
have a more sensible attitude toward 
it.” 

Of course, and inevitably, there 
are still and will alway.s be conflicts. 
This was made plain at anti-football- 
er Hutchins’ own ex-Big Tenner Chi- 
cago the other day as a tense crowd 
of 30 watched the team of U of C 
scrubs take on an equally informal 
outfit from Wilson Junior College. 
The kickoff in this diffident return 
of intercollegiate football to the once- 
forbidden territory was delayed a full 
10 minutes because Chicago’s end 
was tied up in a physics exam. 

Dial M for Memory 

O N Oct. 30, 1921. little Centre Col- 
lege in Danville, Ky. beat mighty 
Harvard 6 O.and hardlj’ a Danvillian 
is now alive who has forgotten that 
famous day and year. Lest future 
generations in Danville forget the 
game that was just about the biggest 
football upset of the half century, the 
town’s telephone company has an- 
nounced that all numbers in its new 
dial system will be preceded by a no.s- 
talgic exchange: CEntre 6. end 


PRO FOOTBALL / Tex Moule 


For the 


The offense>minded pros look 
to the defensive platoon to 
win games, and championships 


T uk art of clefenae has always 
been a grubby, unsung, unnoticed 
part of football — especially profes- 
sional football. For a long time no 
one but clo.se friends, relatives and a 
few creditors could tell you the name 
of a defensive tackle or a linebacker. 
This attitude wa-s, unfortunately, re- 
flected in pay checks; the five-figure 
incomes were reserved for pro quar- 
terbacks, ends and halfbacks. 

Xow all of this has changed. When 
the defensive platoon trots off the 
field at Kezar Stadium in San Fran- 
cisco, the stands rise and howl; when 
the N'ew York Giants’ middle line- 
backer. Sam Huff, unjoints a Chicago 
Cardinal ball carrier, the Xew York 
fans cheer lustily. There is, of course, 


defense 


good reason for all this enthusiasm. 

As the pro football teams headed 
into the second half of the season last 
Sunday, those with the best defenses 
were in the lead. In the Western Con- 
ference, San Francisco slopped the 
explosive I.,os Angeles Rams 24-16. 
Since the 49ers shut out the Rams 
34-0 in their first meeting of the 
league season ("SI, Nov. 9), this may 
not seem an impre.ssive defensive per- 
formance until you realize that the 
Rams were still leading both confer- 
ences in total yards gained. In the 
Kastern Conference the wonderfully 
wise New York Giant defense throt- 
tled the Chicago Ca.'-dinal.s 9-3, and 
the Giants retained first place in 
their division. In second place, only a 
game behind, were the Cleveland 
Browns, a traditionally stingy de- 
fensive team. 

The top teams after the seventh 
game of the season pointed up anoth- 
er change in pro football this year: 



the running offense is beginning to 
overtake the aerial attack. Both the 
49ers and the Giants pass well but 
depend on their ground troops. This 
goes back again to defense. The pros 
are set up now to cut off the game- 
winning long pxss: the four-man line 
and .seven-man secondary is designed 
to limit a passing offense to the short 
passes. The 49ers and the Giants 
(and the Browns, too, for that matter) 
take advantage of this, not by throw- 
ing short passes but by sending very 
strong, capable runners hanging away 
through that thin first rank of de- 
fenders. 

The 49ers’ victory gave them a 
long learl in their conference. Balti- 
more, the defending world champions, 
who are in second place, stumbled 
grievously against the much im- 
proved Washington Redskins 24-27, 
and now trail San Francisco by two 
full games with five to go. The Colts’ 
19.58 championship was due is much 
as anything else to their superb de- 
fensive platoon. This group, mature 
and knowledgeable in 19.58, lias, pos- 
sibly, become overripe. The Balti- 
more offense, operating behind foot- 
ball’s best quarterback, John Unilas, 
still scores freely— hut the defense 
has begun to leak too many touch- 
downs. 

The Chicago Bears, whose offensive 
pyrotechnics were considered second 
only to Los Angeles’ in pre.season esti- 
mations, won their third game of the 
year, defeating Green Bay 28 IT. 
Two of the Chicago touchdowns came 
after the ball had been jarred loose 
from Packer ball carriers and recov- 
ered by the eager Bear defensive pla- 
toon. The Bears then protected the 
victory by twice holding the Packers 
on the one-yard line in the second 
half. Chicago and Green Bay retain 
remote chances at the Western Con- 
ference championship; the Bears' 
George Halas still maintains that a 
7-5 record will be good enough to win 
in the West. The Bears, so far, have 
accomplished an easy part of that 
record. Tliey have lost four games. 

The victory of Cleveland over Phil- 
adelphia 1 28 7 1 was a sad portent for 
the remaining Brown opponents. It 
left the Browns only a game behind 
the Giants, with the two teams head- 
ing for what should be the most de- 
cisive game in the Eastern Conference 
this year on December 6 in Yankee 
Stadium, The Giants, you may re- 
call, won the first game 10-6, in Cleve- 
land. Paul Brown, Cleveland’s fine 
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■'Gtiiiig tiruuiui on all fours," saijs Bonnie Vnniden, "helps to Iniild endurance. Iniprotts lircathing. lleif^litcns ftexibililij." 

How to fight fatigue! 


ilcro are new wavs for \ ()u to find 
new enel‘g^^ And t]»ev gi^■e yon extra 
benefits besides— sucl) as better looks 
. . . less tension . . . longe'r life! 

These new wavs are \oiirs for the 
asking! Sitnplv mail the coupon at 
the right and yon will receive free 
Bonnie Prucldcn's new Piujsical 
Fitness Maniuil. 

It shows vou how fifteen minutes 
of <lailv hoim* exercises will help von 
to reduce fatigue. And it provides 


special exercises to meet other needs 
of tlu* famih’. TJiere arc exercises to 
condition you lor week-end sports 
... to build stamina and muscle tone 
. . , and to improve various contours 
of the body. 

Tlu‘ booklet i.s easv to read. I .avish- 
ly illustrated. And it contains charts 
that help each member of the family 
to decide what kind of exercise will 
suit him best. '1959 The EcpiitabJe 
Life Assurance Societv of the United 


States. Home Office: 393 Seventh 
.\venue, \cw York i, X. V. 


K 

> The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 

Society ol the United States 
* Box 1828, General Post Office 

t New York 1, New York 

PI<MW send me free Bonnit- Prudden's 
n«'\v Physicul Fitness Manual. 




y 

County 

State 


See "The Practical Dreamer" on "Our American Heritage" Sundtiij, 22, SBC-TV 
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Watch out! 



Look lor. see to it. liooil. mark, point the finger, rivet the eye... 
demand — that every neu suit, every pair of slacks you huv has 
tile new trouser zipper, Talon Little-Zip. U s only 1/2 the size, 
lighter weight yet just as strong as big. bulky, old-fashioned trouser 
zipj>crs. It makes such a tremendous dif- 
ference in tailoring, you've got to see it 
to believe it! Ask any man . . .an\wh<*re. 
You'll notice the ditVerence yourself. . . if 
you notice first that the new ehnhes you 
buv have the new Talon* Lillle-/ip. 



PRO FOOTBALL eoniimied 

coach, has wrought wonders with a 
team which began the season with a 
good defense, .Jimmy Brown and lit- 
tle else. Brown has carried the ball an 
average of more than 25 times a game 
for Cleveland, gaining a total of 862 
yards and .scoring l(i touchdowns. 
While he has almost singlehandedly 
kept Cleveland in the race. Quarter- 
back .Milt Plum, after a shaky start, 
developed slowly. 5?unday, against 
the Philadelphia Eag!e.s, he complet- 
e<l 12 of 20 passes for 128 yards — no 
great performance but enough to 
promise relief for Brown in future 
games. Brown should have more run- 
ning room, a thought which must 
frighten opposing defensive halfbacks 
and linebackers. 

Pittsburgh and Detroit, two liave- 
nol teams, played a 10 10 tie. This 
was not so much a triumph of two 
very goo<l defenses as it was the prod- 
uct of two fangless offenses. Both 
Pittsburgh and Detroit lack good 
running backs and their low-scoring 
game underlines again that pro de- 
fenses can now handle a purely pa.ss- 
ing attack. end 


X-RAY OF LAST WEEK’S GAMES 



Pts. 

Yds. 

Rush. 

Yds. 

Pass. 

Pass 

Comp. 

Bears vs, 

28 

172 

107 

10-17 

Packers 

17 

158 

72 

5 15 

Browns vs. 

28 

183 

128 

12 20 

Eagles 

7 

67 

247 

23-41 

Lions vs. 

10 

183 

131 

8-20 

Steelers 

10 

66 

123 

12-27 

Redskins vs. 

27 

56 

222 

17 34 

Colts 

24 

96 

271 

16 36 

Giants vs. 

9 

130 

144 

11-20 

Cardinals 

3 

114 

49 

8-21 

49ers vs. 

24 

169 

131 

8-14 

Rams 

16 

175 

261 

21-35 

LEAGUE 

STANDINGS 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 



Won Lost 

Tied 

Pet- 

San Francisco 

6 

1 

0 

.857 

Baltimore 

4 

3 

0 

.571 

Chicago Bears 

3 

4 

0 

.429 

Green Bay 

3 

4 

0 

.429 

Los Angeles 

2 

5 

0 

.286 

Detroit 

1 

5 

1 

,167 

EASTERN 

1 CONFERENCE 


New York 

6 

1 

0 

.857 

Cleveland 

5 

2 

0 

.714 

Philadelphia 

4 

3 

0 

.571 

Washington 

3 

4 

0 

.429 

Pittsburgh 

2 

4 

1 

.333 

Chicago Cardinals 

2 

5 

0 

.286 
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I low we learned the secret of the Derb y Daiquiri 

hy Jerry and Inne Chase (ivho gol the tip at El Comandante in Puerto Rico) 


I 'yi KHTO nirosur|irisesvi>u. In tnu* afU'rnoi.n 
di>co\ered llie wnrlils inci?l >'Kiiii<irt)Us 
race track and a new kind of diiiifuiri. 

I he track is Ki Ciniuiiidunte, 'Die drink is the 
Derby l)ai<|uiri. Sehor Mnn^il. the man in the 
wliilesuit ahuve. intr<iduced u> to Imlh. 

The Derby Daiejuiri is a lovel\ golden drink. 
And quit<‘ easy to make. Tlie secret: \ou must 
use a light, light Puerto Rican ruin— unlike any 
rum you have ever tasted. 

We never thought \ve‘d find a drink as good 


as the regular dai(|iiiri. But the l)erb\ Daiquiri 
finished in a deail heal. Se«' if \<iu agree. 

.Mix 1 oz. of orange juice. j f)Z. of lime juice, 
a ."icant teas|ioon of sugar. o/.s. of light 
I’uerlo Rican ruin in a blemler with I cup of 
crushed i<-e. Blend 10 se<-onds. Serve icv. in 
liquid stale. <If nou <l<iiit have a blender, use 
shaker and ice cubes.)* 

I’.s. For a free Ixmklet of exciting Puerto Rican 
rum recipes, write Hums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 1-2. 
666 Fil'ili .-\\etitie, New York 19. N. Y. 




Treat #1: BUY ANY JACKET SHOWN 


A. SNOW JAC - Reversible sk* lackol. i.omtiP;l- . 
WBsbabi©. One side >s ouilted arebile on nylon, re-. 

collai. Cu<ts and tottom. *19.95 

B. SALEM -Zmoer jacket with Oyrtel tur cOilnr. Body 
Is snugly lined witn Orion pile. Completely washaLbr. 

*16.95 

C STOCKTON - Blouse jacket of rorntleO coUon 
poplin. Completely washable. Bulky no kmt collar, 
cuffs and bottom Zeian-treated lot water-repellonn.-. 
Warmly lined *14.95 


D- TEMPLE “ Taiiorr d suOurbart coat of wool and 
nylon bfustted liecc.- New Continental look, w in 
narrower shoulder and collar Wa'miy au'il - ‘mnd. 

*23.95 

E- TRIUMPH - Tailored car cciat of Bedford co'd. 
Sanlori/cd and cromplctciy wasnaoie. Ootachabir' ?'P- 
oer hood with rh n guard. Warmly lined and Zolan- 

tntated *22.95 

F, TWEED — Raglan-steevo suburoan coat. All-wool 
brushed tweed, witn quiileo body and sleeves. Im* 

ported bone buttons 624.95 

ZIPPERS BY TALON 


Treat #2: give YOUR OLD 
JACKET TO THE NEEDY 

Mail your old jacket to our factory, along 
with sales receipt for any jacket shown 
above (or many others featured at all Bud 
Berma dealers). We will give it to some 
needy person overseas — through relief 
organizations (Church World Service and 
Catholic Relief Services) representing 
over 85.000,000 Ameri:ans. which distri- 
b te aid to more than 60 countries with- 
out regard to race, color or creed. 




Treat #3. qeT THIS *5.00 
SPORT SHIRT FREE! 

For your generosity to someone in 
need, you get this luxurious Bud 
Berma sport shirt, in your choice of 
7 handsome colors! Follow easy in- 
structions on the 'Clothe The Needy" 
hang-tag, found on every Bud Berma 
garment to which this offer applies. 

This offer expires Dec. SI, 1959 



BuDBERm 

iV 

BUD BERMAN SPORTSWEAR, INC. 

Eiupire State Bldg., Sew York 1 , S', i’. 




FOOD / Norton Wood 


Horseman on a favorite 


Tim Durant, Master of Fox Hounds and 
amateur cook, bakes trout in aluminum foil 

F rom November to may, a few dozen miles from 
Hollywood, scarlet-coated riders follow the hounds 
across the rugged ranch country north of Malibu, into the 
valleys of Oxnard and sometimes, if the quarry dictates 
it, up through a sycamore grove to the bluffs that over- 
look the Pacific. The quarry in this Far Western adapta- 
tion of the traditional English fox hunt is the wily 
coyote— bigger than a fox, faster, and seldom run to 
earth, offering a fine, difficult chase to the members of 
the West Hills Hunt Club. 

Joint Master of the Hunt, together with Movie Actor 
Dan Dailey, is Thomas Welles (Tim) Durant, an all- 
round sportsman who counts— in addition to horse- 
manship — baseball, tennis and cooking among his spe- 
cial skills. At his house in Beverly Hills, Durant enjoys 
treating his fellow huntsmen to such tasty dishes as the 
brook trout with almonds which he is shown serving on 
the opposite page. His hunting companions at West 
Hillsinclude Film Stars Jos6 Ferrer, Ronald Reagan and 
Joan Fontaine, as well as John Huston, the director. It 
was Huston who persuaded Tim to take the part of the 
general in The Red Bodije of Conraye—d role played en- 
tirely in the saddle— by telling him, “It’s much easier to 
teach riders to act than it is to teach actors to ride.” 

Tim Durant found out how to sit a horse at the age of 
7. A tall, lean New Englander with a soft voice, he moved 
to California in 1936 and has been associated with vari- 
ous producers in the motion picture business. He now 
divides his time between Beverly Hills and a home in 
Washington, Conn., where he and his second wife .Mary, 
a fine horsewoman, are active in local hunt circles. They 
were married in January, 1953. The place: John Hus- 
ton’s house in County Kildare, Ireland. The wedding 
celebration: a fox hunt. 

Durant, who is a past president of the United Hunts 
Racing .‘Association, has engaged in almost every man- 
ner of competitive riding in many parts of the world. 
He hopes some day, before putting away his tack, to 
ride in that toughest of the world's equestrian trials, 
the Grand National at Aintree. The ambition was al- 
most realized in 1957, when he bought the high- 
weighted Irish steeplechaser, Sam Brownthorne. and 
crossed the ocean for the event, only to meet disap- 


UNWRAPPiNG FOIL, Tim Durant prepares to serve trout with 
creamed new potatoes, a salad, sour-dough bread and beer. 
Among trophies is the Motion Picture Tennis Championship 
Cup, which he won in doubles partnership with Charles Boyer. 

Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 


pointment when the horse was injured before the race. 

Durant acquired his love of horses from his father, 
who drove trotters at county fairs and also owned the 
Waterbury, Conn, baseball team. Tim was the team's 
bat boy before he went on to play first base at Andover 
and Yale. He had a season of semiprofessional ball on 
Cape Cod and was given a tryout with the Cincinnati 
Reds before deciding to pass up a possible career in 
the game for a seat on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Running true to the Durant bloodline, Tim’s daughter, 
Marjorie, is not only a brilliant horsewoman but a cham- 
pion swimmer as well, twice winner of the marathon La 
Jolla race. She is married to Ron Waller, a famous half- 
back at the University of Maryland and for several years 
a backfield star of the Los Angeles Rams. 

As a cook, Tim Durant favors simple preparations 
and is a strong advocate of aluminum foil. He learned 
about foil cookery years ago from Charlie Chaplin on 
a camping trip. For outdoor cooking it has distinct ad- 
vantages, .since the heavy grade of foil can be shaped 
easily into leakproof pots, Dutch ovens, etc., eliminat- 
ing the need for carrying these bulky utensils. Regular- 
weight foil can be wrapped around meat, vegetables or 
other foods and the silvery packages laid on a grill for 
cooking — or dropped right into the embers. 

For use indoors, Durant points out that foil serves a 
special purpose in eliminating kitchen smells in the 
house that does not boast perfect ventilation. The smell 
of a cooking trout, for example, when wrapped in foil, is 
entirely sealed in with the juice of the fish— and so, he 
believes, is the flavor. Of course, like any food cooked in 
foil, the exterior of the fish will be moist. For the sports- 
man who must have the skin of his trout crisp, this is 
not the method to use. For the one with an open mind 
on the subject, here is Tim Durant’s prescription: 

BROOK TROUT WITH ALMONDS SrrVfS fuur) 

4 medium-size brook trout 
'{ pound blanched, slivered almonds 
pound butter 
2 lemons 
Chopped parsley 

Place each trout on a piece of aluminum foil (the heavier 
grade is best). Put 2 tablespoons of blanched, slivered 
almonds in the cavity of each fish. I’ack the cavity with 
butter, and put more butter on top of and beneath the 
fish. Use 4 lable.spoon.H of butter for each trout. Wrap foil 
carefully around the fish so that it i.s completely sealed. 
Cook in the oven at 350^ for 25 minutes. Unwrap trout, 
sprinkle with chopped parsley and serve with lemon wedge.s. 
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‘You press the button . . . 


by FRED R. SMITH 

W HKS' George Eastman introduced Kodak No. 1 in 
1888 with the now-classic advertising slogan, “You 
press the button, we do the rest,” amateur photography 
was born. By 1891 more than 90,000 affluent, newly 
gadget -conscious Americans had paid $25 for a simple 
box which came fully loaded with enough film for 100 
exposures. Once all the film was used the camera, still 
loaded, was mailed back to Eastman in Rochester: and 
for $10 the owner received a reloaded camera and 100 
mounted circular photographs, provided they all came 
out. If they followed the examples Eastman used in his 
ads, the pictures were of the owner’s happiest hours: of 
sport and play and family. And the camera, only three 
years after No. 1 hit the market, was becoming as indis- 
pensable to a tourist as a Gladstone bag. 

Today, 71 years later, there is scarcely a part of the 
planet that has not been seen by the camera’s eye. Man’s 
constant companion, the camera has traveled to the 
depths of the sea, to the heights of outer space, to equa- 
torial jungles and the eternal ice world of the poles. In 
the U.S. the still camera is 43 million strong and it takes 
some 2 billion pictures yearly. Photography is a billion- 
dollar business, one that has grown twice as fast as the 
national economy over the last decade. To the sportsman 
and sports lover this bonanza has a particular signifi- 


cance, for with the modern camera and its growing array 
of equipment he can come closer to and find more enjoy- 
ment in the sport he lo%'es by capturing its fleeting mo- 
ments of excitement on film and holding them forever. 
And the picture-taking industry today offers him a suc- 
cession of cameras and accessories with which he can pro- 
ceed, step by step, from the level of the simplest box 
camera to near-professional scope and skill. 

Picture-taking has become America’s No. I hobby, 
and the world’s manufacturers of camera equipment are 
having a field day turning out the tools. Such a field day, 
in fact, with electric eyes and remote-control slide pro- 
jectors, scented flashbulbs and zoom lenses, that what to 
buy has become a bigger poser for the average amateur 
than f stops and film speeds ever were. 

The simple dollar box of yesterday is now a thing of 
chrome, plastic and promise of better pictures built right 
into it in the form of flash synchronization and eye-level 
viewers, all for $5.95. There are over 30 million of these 
basic cameras in use today, and 1 ‘ a million more will be 
bought this Christmas season. They are still the most 
popular of cameras, because they take perfectly satisfac- 
tory pictures for a minimum of cost and ability. But 
even the box camera offers scope and gadgets with which 
its owner can increase his picture-taking power ; far from 
being just a snapshot-taker, it can be used as a rela- 
tively versatile springboard to broader and bigger things. 
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we do the rest’ 


Modern marvels await sportsmen- 
photographers. Here is a guide to 
the newest in the camera bonanza 


For the beginner, first of all, the box camera is almost 
surefire. All models have fixed or zone focus which gives 
reasonably sharp images from four feet to infinity; most 
have apertures fixed at a setting of f .12, which is safe 
under average conditions. There are two shutter speeds, 
“instantaneous” and “bulb,” or “long,” for time expo- 
sures. The instantaneous speed is approximately 1/GO 
second — brief enough for the average snapshot, though 
not fast enough to stop any real action. 

T < > this basic box camera, however, a number of things 
have been or can be added to extend its scope. Close- 
up lenses are available for some models, which make por- 
traits possible. The Ansco Cadet and many other cam- 
eras have settings for both black-and-white and color 
which accommodate the aperture to the speeds of the 
two types of film. A device to prevent double exposures 
has been built into many models. And while every box 
camera can take perfectly satisfactory pictures in color 
and black-and-white in good lighting, it is now also a 
round-the-clockinstrument— every modern, simple cam- 
era comes equipped to handle flash attachments, and 
many have them built right in. 

So the box camera has come a long way— but it is still 
only the beginning. Behind it, row on row. the amateur 
peering into his camera-store window can see the instru- 
ments for his further progress up the ladder— not giant 


steps, but easy ones both for him and for his pocket- 
book. with automation and simplicity still helping him 
all the way. 

Even the first step up that ladder, from the low- 
priced box camera to its middle-priced, more versatile 
offspring, is a heady one. Suddenly you’re in control. 
You can change the lens opening, the shutter .speed and 
the focus. You can take pictures under less than sun- 
bright conditions without flashing a bulb in baby’s face. 
You can stop a racing horse. You can control the focus 
and get sharper contact prints and enlargements. In the 
range of cameras that reach from the boxes to the realm 
of HoUeis and Leicas stretch an enormous variety of 
new cameras of all types endowed with a variety of 
new developments that are the talk of the business. 

The entrance of the Japanese into the camera world 
after the Korean war shook the entire camera industry 
from top to bottom. With their superior Nikons and 
Canons in the 35-mm. field and their highly competitive 
lower-priced cameras, the Japanese gave a tremendous 
boost, not only to quality cameras, but also to the 
popular-priced field, with features formerly available 
only on much more expensive instruments. Their compe- 
tition has caused both German and domestic manufac- 
turers to concentrate on this market. The result is an 
all-out effort to make picture-taking so easy that no one 

continued 
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CAMKllAS eotitinueil 

cat! resist buying a camera, and the 
big move, particularly in this middle 
ground ($2'» to $100 cameras), is to 
automation and simplicity. After a 
national photo tradeshow last March, 
the U'a// Sfret-t Journal said. “From 
now on the trend away from the baf- 
fling. gadget-laden picture instrument 
moves into high gear.” 

One of the most controversial of 
the new developments is the electric 
eye. First successfully launched by 
Bell and Howell in 19-')7 on an 8-mm. 
movie camera, it entered the still- 
camera field in 1958 anti 19.59 with 
the arrival of such cameras as the 
Brownie Starmatic ($84.50) and the 
Bell and Howell Infallible ($44), both 
of which use 127 film and are little 
more than glorified box cameras, with 
the aperture the only part that shifts 
with the light. Other cameras are the 
Agfa Optima i $79.95). a 85-mm. cam- 
era with a f 8.9 lens and three-zone 
focusing: the Kodak Automatic 85 
(.$84. .50) with a f 2.8 lens; and the 
Revere EE $189.50). a 12T-roll-film 
camera with a ( 2.8 fens. 


The principle of the electric eye (.^cc 
JingratH on page 65) is simple enough : 
the objective is to change aperture 
and. or shutter speed automatically 
to best employ available light. A cell 
activated by light sends a minute 
electrical impulse to the controls, 
which in turn change the aperture 
and in some cases the shutter speed. 
'I'he still cameras employing the prin- 
ciple are among the best-selling new- 
comers at the photo dealers. This suc- 
cess seems to prove a statement made 
by an executive of Willoughbys in 
Kew York City, the largest camera 
store in the world: “.‘Any product at 
all in the photographic line which is 
simpler will sell.” 

The blessings of the electric eye are 
not unmixed ones. It — and all auto- 
mation, for that matter— standard- 
izes picture-taking in a manner that 
robs the photographer of some of his 
initiative. Says Ansel Adams, “It 
might Well lead to a disastrou.s ex- 
tinction of individuality. Better ex- 
posures do not always imply better 
pictures.” And Dorothea Lange says, 
“Surefire things are deadening to the 
fiutnati spirit.” 


However, for the man who wants a 
surefire, unthinking man’s camera, 
the electric eye has much to offer. 
But its user must be aware that the 
electric eye takes in all the light re- 
flected from the scene— not Just the 
light on the main subject alone, 
which must be measured by taking a 
closeup reading with a hand-held 
light meter. And if one were, for 
instance, })hotographing a darkly 
clothed skier in the snow, one would 
more than likely get an underex- 
posed skier. Most cameras ha%'e. how- 
ever, a manual override which gives 
the user control of sotting the aper- 
ture in conditions where the automat- 
ic exposure might give poor results. 

While there are as yet only a few 
electric-eye still cameras, built-in or 
attachable light meters are now found 
on many other cameras. From the 
Samoca L28. i$49.95) to the Exakta 
Lightmeter Ila ($329.50) they show 
another effort on the part of the pho- 
tographic industry to make the choos- 
ing of exposures, whether by the tyro 
or the wizard, a less complicated af- 
fair. This convenience should not 
hiind the photographer to the fact 


TWIN-LENS REFLEX 



Image of .‘iubject (D pas.'«»» through the viewing lens (2', 
strikes a 45 -angled mirror (3.) aiul i.s projected on the ground 
gla-s.s (4i, on which the photographer ixi focuses and com- 
poses. The image i.s right side up, but reversed. Light from 
the .subject ( I > pa.s.se.s through len.s (5 1 and, when the .shut ter 
opens, hits surfaw of the film (6), taking the picture. Paral- 
lax, the slight difference in what is seen and what is photo- 
graphed that is caused by the ilistance between the two 
len.se.s, is sometimes compensated for by the lon.s mechanism 
of the camera ami, in any case, is a prublem only in duscups. 
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that he still has to lake pains to get 
the correct reading for the photo- 
graph he wants to take, whether the 
meter is hand-held or attached. If it 
is attached, he must move the cam- 
era to take a reading — an extreme 
disadvantage when a tripod is being 
used. And if the meter is actually 
built into the camera, he will have to 
send the whole works out for repair 
if the meter fails. 

If amateur photography took its 
first flight with the arrival of the 
Kodak No. 1, it began to soar with 
the birth of two cameras some :50 
years later : the 35-mm. miniature Lei- 
ca in 1924 and the Rolleiflex in 1928. 
Many of the world’s best cameras 
have been influenced by these two 
milestone products. And once the 
amateur photographer enters their 
engrossing world of f stops, light me- 
ters, wide-angle and telephoto lenses, 
he is almost a sure candidate to join 
that throng, 2 ' 2 million strong, who 
have climbed to the near-professional 
plateau. 

The Rolleiflex and the more precise 
of its numerous offspring offer the 
amateur serious picture-taking, rang- 


ing from the purely artistic to photo- 
journalism. One big reason for this 
was the big reason for the Rollei’s suc- 
cess— the ease of viewing and compos- 
ing pictures in its ground-glass viewer. 
The twin-lens reflex camera is actual- 
ly two cameras, with two lenses of the 
same focal length. One is for viewing, 
the other for taking the picture (.'jcc 
diagram). The beauty of this is that 
what you see on the ground glass is 
what you get, and focusing and com- 
posing in the 2 ' 4 -by- 2 '.j-inch square 
are simplicity itself. The negatives 
which these cameras produce are large 
enough to make usable contact prints 
and to produce enlargements without 
the special fine-grain development 
recommended for smaller film sizes. 
This makes it particularly attractive 
for black-and-white album prints. 
The 120 film that is used by most 
cameras in this category (some use 127 
film) is available everywhere. The 12 
exposures that it takes are perfect for 
most amateurs who might find the 20 
or 36 exposures used by 35-mm. cam- 
eras restrictive— if they don’t take 
many pictures and like to change from 
color to black-and-white. 


There are excellent color films avail- 
able for the tw’in-lens reflex camera — 
Ektachrome, Anscochrome and Su- 
per Anscochrome, for example 1 Koda- 
chrome, one of the best for slides, 
comes only in 35-mm. and bantam 
sizes). And while in the past pictures 
in these sizes have not been mounted 
as slides by the processor, now they 
can be ordered mounted for a small 
additional fee. And Eastman’s color 
film, Kodacolor, which comes back 
from the processor in the form of neg- 
atives and prints, is available in 120 
as well as 127, 620, 116, 616 and 35- 
mm. sizes. Since it is a negative color 
process, Kodacolor has many of the 
advantages of black-and-white and 
color film wrapped into one — it can 
deliver good black-and-white prints 
or color slides, as desired. Some twin- 
lens reflexes, however, also have 35- 
mni. adapter backs, with which the 
standard 2-by-2 color slides can be 
taken. The 2'.i-by-2'4 slides can also 
be mounted by the photographer him- 
self, and there are projectors designed 
for them. 

The automatic twin-lens reflex 
eoniinued 


SINGLE-LENS REFLEX, 120 



Light from subject (1) pa-sses through lens (2i and strike.s 
4.5‘-angled mirror (3), which projects it to ground gla.ss (4 j 
as in twin-len.s reflex. When shutter release is pressed, mirror 
flips up (oT down) and image hits film (5). In some single- 
lens reflexes, both 120 and 35 mm., the mirror continues to 
black out view until camera is set for next picture; in others 
it flips back instantaneously, and the image returns. In eye- 
level, 35-mm. reflexes, the mirror sends image to eye through 
a five-way prism which projects it right .side up but reduced 
in scale in a rectangular piciure-.shapp<l framing device. 
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CAMERAS eotidmied 

ramera also has the welcome feature 
of advancing the film while automat- 
ically counting the exposures and set- 
ting the shutter, all in one motion— a 
development that when added to the 
Rollei in 1937 won many professional 
devotees who had ignored the camera 
before. 

The twin-lens reflex family, in this 
year of the bonanza, has attained 
such a size that the upward-striving 
amateur can find literally anything 
he wants, depending on the lenses he 
seeks and the money he has to spend. 
In the 1060 Popular Photography 
Dircrlonj there are 3o twin-lens re- 
flex cameras listed, ranging in price 
from the Japanese-made Penta Re- 
flex at $14.9,5 to the Tele-Rolleiflex 
with a f 4 lens at $399.50. The direc- 
tory’s camera-comparison chart dra- 
matically illustrates the range of 
choice. .'Vll but four of the cameras 
have 3. .5 lenses, and of the others 
three are 2.8 and one f ’4. Shutter 
speeds of 1 500 second are found on 
most of them, even on cameras priced 
as low as Sears’s Tower 44. which is 
$.34.50. All are flash-synchronized. 
Automatic film advance is now found 
on 22 cameras, and automatic shutter 


35-MM. CAMERA 

Great advantage of the 3.>-mm. camera 
is its eye-level operation, which permits 
fa.st shooting; and vital to accurate 
fa.st shcKiting in most popular models is 
built-in range finder. In side view (up- 
per ritjhi) light from subject (11 pa.sses 
through len.s (2) to film when shut- 
ter is tripped. In top view {loirer right) 
light from -same image enters (»ne win- 
dow (4i, is bent by prism (5i to hit 
semitransparent mirror i6i and Ls pro- 
jected to photographer’s eye ixi at 
combined \iewing and range-finding 
window. At the same time, light also 
enters second window (7i and passes 
throiKjh mirror '6i and to eye (xi at 
viewer. Thus, before focusing, eye sees 
double image or split image. A.s pho- 
tographer turns focusing mechani-sm, 
prism (.11 moves with it, adjusting 
double or .split image. When images 
are joined or superimposed, camera 
is in focus. Parallax exists at les.s than 
10 feet l)ut in some models is auto- 
matically compen-sated for internally. 


setting on Ifi. Twenty-one have dou- 
ble-exposure prevention and .seven 
have built-in light meters, including 
one priced as low as $60 — the Yashica 
LM. Whichever make or model he 
chooses, the amateur who buys a good 
twin-lens reflex camera will have 
.stepped a long way up. 

The 35-mm. camera is so popular 
that there are more than 160 different 
models available today. Paradoxical- 
ly, when the first of them, the Model 
A Leica, was introduced at the Leip- 
zig Fair, it was regarded as an expen- 
sive gadget. The “gadget,” however* 
proceeded to revolutionize picture- 
taking, and the 3.j-mm. camera, with 
o million in use. is now the uneoii- 
tested king of the advanced camera 
field. 

Why is the 3.5-mm. camera so .pop- 
ular? It is so compact and light- 
weight that you can climb a tree with 
it, ski with it, hunt with it. It has the 
fastest lenses of any still camera. 
Even models under SlOO have optics 
rated at f 1.9, f 2andf 2.8: and lenses 
rated at f 1.4 or f 1.5 are found on 
more expensive models. The reason 
for these fast lenses is that it is physi- 
cally and economically practical to 
manufacture the small lens that the 
short focal length ilhe length from 


lens to film) permits. And the lens of 
a camera, a precision, hand-manu- 
factured product, generally more 
than any other factor determines its 
price. 

The fast lenses available in 35- 
mm. cameras have led to the popu- 
larity of available-light photography 
— enlarging the whole school of can- 
did photography. The present high- 
speed black-and-white films when 
used with these fast lenses can catch 
a child by the light of a Christmas 
tree or the candles on a birthday cake 
at speeds fast enough for even a non- 
professional to dispen.se with a tri- 
pod, holding the camera in his hand. 
And nianj' even faster films are being 
introduced. The speed of color films 
has been increased, bringing a whole 
new range of color photography with- 
in reach of the miniature camera user. 
T wo, the new High Speed Ektachrome 
and Super Anscochrome, are fast 
enough to allow for shooting under 
conditions heretofore limited to fa.sr 
black-and-white films. 

The 35-mm. camera is an ideal 
camera for making color slides. Color 
is returned from the processor already 
mounted, and the whole still-projec- 
tor industry has profited by it. 

High on the list of the 35-mm. can> 
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era’s advantages to the amateur pho- 
tographer is the fact that he can 
change the lenses — to telephoto for 
bringing the picture up close to wide 
angle for taking in broader scenes 
than with standard 50-mni. lenses. 
Once a feature found only on the 
most expensive cameras, interchang- 
ing lenses is now possible with 35-mm. 
cameras that range in price from the 
Argus Standard C3 at $55.95 through 
a whole series of fine cameras on both 
sides of the $100 mark up to the Leica 
M3 at $399. .^nd amateurs have dis- 
covered that with a telephoto lens 
they can isolate the runner from the 
pack on the field or, with a wide- 
angle lens, take in the entire field of 
action, goal to goal, from the top 
seats in the stands. In fine, a range of 
lenses gives the photographer many 
more ways to take a better picture 
from the same spot. 

Thirly-five-millimeter cameras are 
divided into three types, according to 
the kind of viewers they have. There 
are those with no range finders, fo- 
cused by setting the estimated dis- 
tance on a scale. Next come cameras 
with range finders isee diagram), 
which are focused by adjusting the 
range finder until two images are su- 
perimposed or two halves of an image 
lined up. The third category is the 
single-lens reflex, which, like the twin- 
lens reflex cameras, permit composing 
and focusing the scene either on a 
ground glass or through a prism which 
shows what the camera sees. 

T hk range-finder method of view- 
ing has tong been the most com- 
mon found on the precision 35-mm. 
camera. It takes practice to use it to 
best advantage, but it gives a brilliant 
image and is the favorite of many 
professional photographers. 

The 35-mm. reflex camera viewer, 
particularly the prismatic type, is the 
new sensation of the photographic 
world, for it makes eye-level compos- 
ing and focusing as .simple and as 
ea.sy as twin-lens reflex viewing. There 
is one disadvantage to single-lens re- 
flex cameras — the photographer ac- 
tually views the picture through the 
picture-taking lens. The mirror that 
throws the image upward from lens 
to viewer has to get out of the way 
when the picture is taken. The viewer 
thus goes blank when the picture is 
taken; the photographer sees only 
what he was going to take. But in the 
latest refinement of the new 35-mm. 
single lenses the mirror returns in- 
stantly, and the image is only blacked 


ELECTRIC EYE 


Systems vary from ramera to 
camera. In one. the elerlric eye 
adjust.s shutter speed: in an- 
other, it operates a simple, 
nongeared mechanism. Shown 
here, highly simplified, is one 
basic system, embodying the 
most common principles. Light 
strikes photocell (1), which 
generates a small current. This 
passes through a thermistor 
which compensates for 
temperatures so that camera 
will work as well in cold as in 
warm weather. The current, 
its strength determined by 
strength of light. rotaie.s gear 
(3). Gear turns eccentric disks 
<41 which have overlapping 
openings, As the disks move, 
these create a larger or a small- 
er aperture for the camera, 
depending on the amount of 
light that has activated cell. 

DiagrninK by Jtroim Kiihl 





out momentarily. With these new 
cameras comes another major devel- 
opment — the automatic diaphragm. 

Cameras in this range are not the 
least expensive of 35-mm. They range 
from the Heiland Pentax at $179.50 
to the brand-new Japanese-made Ni- 
kon F at $329. 50. But they are among 
the most talked-about new products 
on the photo scene. 

The single-lens reflex, 35-mm. cam- 
era, has prompted the most advanced 
accessory of the year — the zoom lens 
for still cameras. Like the lens on TV 
and on movie cameras whose dra- 
matic zoom from home plate to the 
distant outfield gave it its name, the 
zoom lens permits (juick changes from 
36-mm. wide angle through normal to 
82-mm. telephoto. 7'he Voightlander- 
Zoomar is the first of these varifocal 
lenses. It costs $298 and works on all 
35-mm. single-lens reflex cameras that 
have focal plane shutters. It takes the 
place of at least two extra lenses in a 
photographer’s kit. You view through 
the lens itself at whatever distance it 
is set, just as in all single-lens reflex 
viewing. And Nikon has announced, 
for early 1960, a telephoto zoom lens 
that will lake up where the Voight- 
lander-Zoomar leaves off, going from 
85 mm. to 2.50 mm. It will cost $.595. 

Single-lens reflex viewing is not 
confined to 3.5-mm. cameras, As a 
matter of fact, some of the best of 


the single-Ien.s reflex cameras are in 
the 120-film group, and their popu- 
larity has done much to boost the 
rapid growth of this type of viewing 
system. The Swedish Hasselblad is 
perhaps the best known, and its ad- 
vertising slogan, “Carry a Hasselblad 
instead of a studio,” aptly sums up 
the versatility of the camera, which 
not only has interchangeable lenses 
but interchangeable film magazines 
that allow the photographer to 
change from color to black-and-white 
film in mid-roll and back again. The 
Hasselblad 500C and its new' compet- 
itor. the Japanese Bronica, both cost 
$489.50 with f 2.8 lenses. The Has- 
selblad focusing mirror blocks out the 
view once the picture is taken, but 
the Bronica has a new, instant-return 
mirror that flops down and returns. 

These, then, are the major tools 
of the pliolugrapher’s gaiiie. But as 
this burgeoning hobby has developed 
there have also developed as many 
special items as there are pictures 
to take. 

One of the most popular novelties 
is the subminiature — the cigarette- 
lighter-size camera. The Minox, best 
known of these, was also the first 
of the present crop. It was devel- 
oped in 1937 by a Latvian named 
Walter Zapp and was used exten- 
sively by undercover agents on both 
conlintted 
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sides during World War II. After 
the war it caught the public fancy 
as a gadget “for the man who has 
everything.” 

Despite their toylike .size, however, 
the best subminiatures are workman- 
like little cameras. There are now Kl 
makes on the market, ranging from 
a group at $9.95 through an Italian- 
made GaMi Ih at $297.50, which is 
larger than the Minox (it uses 18-mm. 
film I and has a coupled range view 
finder and a coupled, built-in light 
meter. For the more expensive of 
these cameras there is an array of 
Lilliputian accessories; the Minox, for 
example, is not only synchronized for 
tlash, with shutter speeds from 1 2 to 
1 lOUO second, but it also has built- 
in orange and green filters. There is a 
collapsible tripod the size of a pencil, 
a right-angle finder mirror that al- 
lows its user to shoot around corners 
(particularly apt for the jet-black 
Minox. called the Private Eye) and 
a very compact electronic flash unit, 
which weighs 24 ounces, as well as a 
B-C flash attachment. 

F’ilm for the subminiatures conies 
in a variety of lengths, from eight to 
.50 exposures per roll. Color transpar- 
encies can be projected with especial- 
ly designed projectors or mounted for 
use in 35-mm. projectors. And the 
tiny negatives can lie blown up to 
album-size prints. Grain is still a 
prolilem, but film manufacturers are 
working hard to produce a fine-grain 
film for them. 

Then there is .stereophotography, 
older than grandfather and still popu- 
lar— 250,000 stereo cameras are cur- 
rently in use. Stereo has two lonse.s, 
which take two picture.s of tlie sanie 
scene simultaneously to produce color 
transparencies, which can be mounted 
as slide.s and, when viewed througli 
a stereo viewer, give realistic three- 
dimensional image.s. .\mong the 
be-st-sellers in the field are the Re- 
vere 3.‘3 ($174.50) and the Stereo Real- 
ist 1041 ($149.50). 'riie color slides 
cost about .50' < more than single- 
picture slides. Projectors, designed to 
throw a 3-1) picture on a screen, 
cast $49.95 to $04-5 but do not as yet 
give an entirelj- satisfactory three- 
dimensional projection. The diffi- 
culty of projection is a main factor in 
keeping stereophotography in the 
novelty cla.ss. 

When the Polaroid Land camera 
was introduced in 1948, dealers 
scoffed at the prospects of a picture- 


in-a-minute camera. Today any one 
of them will eat his words. There are 
2 million Polaroid cameras now in 
use, and their sales last year— an es- 
timated .500,000 — were more than all 
German aiul .Japanc.se medium- to 
top-cjualily imports combined. 'I’he 
tremendous public acceptance of the 
Polaroid Land principle of seeing the 
picture you just took — it is developed 
and printed simultaneously in the 
back of the camera in one minute— 
has given a tremendous boo.st to the 
trend toward automation in still cam- 
eras. It has proven that, for the gen- 
eral public, the fun of photography is 
in seeing the picture, not in taking it. 
Indeed, the new owner of a Polaroid 
finds that he possesses a sure-fire in- 
spiration for a lively parlor game of 
competitive picture taking if he has 
a “wink light” attachment — Pola- 
roid’s fill-in light. Polaroid has also 
led the field in simplifying shutter- 
speed- and lens-opening settings into 
one figure: all you do is point the me- 
ter, read a figure and set it on the 
camera. New improvements have ap- 
peared almost every year since the 
camera was introduced: lighter cam- 
eras, faster shutters, coupled range 
finders, flash, projectable black-and- 
white film and faster films. Films for 
the Polaroid at 200 to 400 ASA have 
been as fast as any on the commer- 
cial market, but this fall Polaroid has 
introduced one with a speed of 3,200, 
together with a new electric-eye shut- 
ter device that can be clamped on 
the front of some Polaroid cameras. 
.\nd even greater days are coming: a 
color film is being developed now 
which, when perfected, shouUl raise 
the Polaroid Land camera to new 
heights of popularity with .snapshot- 
takers everywhere. 

And what else is in the gadget bag 
of the future? For one important 
thing, new improvements in lighting. 
Flash has already been simplified 
from a painful, blinding, finger-burn- 
ing, sometimes explosive method of 
auxiliary light to a safe, sure, inex- 
pensive process, available to every 
camera user. Strobo.scopic flash, the 
superfast electronic device used until 
recently almost entirely by profes- 
sionals, is becoming more and more 
the amateur's light source as tls once 
cumbersome units grow lighter and 
more compact. The smallest strobe 
unit of all, the Braun Hobby Ffih 
Pocket-Pak, was released in October. 
It is fully transistorized, and the thin 
20-ounce power pack will slip into a 
man’s inner jacket pocket. The flash 
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head, which clips on a camera, is no 
larger than an exposure meter, yet it 
puts out as much light as units far 
larger. It costs $74.50. 

Another cliange is due in exposure 
meters. Says Muikrii Photography, 
“Film speeds are now approaching 
the level where photography is possi- 
ble under such dimly illuminated con- 
ditions that exposure meters cannot 
respond.” The selenium cell, w'hich 
lias been used to measure light on 
meters since 1932, seems to be ap- 
proaching its maximum range. And 
with film speeding up faster than 
meters, all of tlie manufacturers are 
searching for new, economical wajs 
to mea.surp the very dim light these 
films will still react to. 

Accessories of all kinds are becom- 
ing more versatile, less expensive, 
more automatic. There are underwa- 
ter still cameras that cost as little as 
$19.95 (the Mako Shark); projectors 
for color slides, such as the Audio- 
scope ($99.50), which incluile four- 
speed record players for appropriate 
background music; others, such as 
the Balomatic 500 ($149.50), which 
can change slides by automatic time 
cycle or by remote control; and home 
movies, a field as astonishing as the 
still-camera field, with turret lenses, 
zoom lenses, electric eyes, electric 
drive, that let the amateur movie 
maker achieve almost Hollywood- 
like results. 

A l.l. this is (juile a step from Kodak 
No. 1. which didn't even have a 
viewer. But the same principle of 
“you press the button, we do the 
rest” is still at work at the pinnacle 
which the upward-climbing amateur 
will bo able to reach with this piece of 
equipment; take a Nikon F, with its 
fast f 2 lens and its single-lens reflex, 
instant-return mirror viewing: power 
it with a Nikon electric-moior-drive 
back ($219.50), which automatically 
advances the film and fires the shut- 
ter and allows for single expasures 
or rapid-fire bur.sts of two or more 
through a 36-exposure roll at the rate 
of three per second: top it off with a 
Nikkor zoom lens, which goes from 
85 mm. to 250 mm., and a slip-on ex- 
posure meter which couples to the 
shutter speed and the diaphragm 
($34. 50) — and you have $1,178 
worth of nearly automatic camera. 
'I'his may seem a long way up from a 
$5.95 box, but the fact is that with ei- 
ther one you can have fun and take 
the kind of pictures you want the 
way you want to take them. end 
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You’ll be glad you bought a Road-Tuned 
1960 MERCURY every time you step inside 

DE LUXE INTERIORS ON EVERY MODEL AT NO EXTRA COST. Mercury is the first cir to oiler 
such luxurious interiors even iu the lowest priced .series. 'ITie lively colors nnd textures 
are the stuuiiiug results of Du I'out Upholstery Nylou. This is just one example of the 
extra (juality iNfercury offers for only pennies more a day than cars with lou'-price names. 


AMERICA'S FIRST POPULAR.PRICE LUXURY CAR... '60 MERCURY 
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Don't buy any car until you've driven the Road- Tuned 79SO Mercury. 



You'll love the luxury and extra mileage 
of DU PONT UPHOLSTERY NYLON 

LASTING LUXURY, Du Pont Uphol.stcry Nylon ”i\-cs rich, j^rnnical bcauiy to fabrics 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Discerning judges prefer sir Pendleton . . . the lighter, 100% virgin wool shirt by Pendleton. $18.50 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Josepk Raff 


Amateurs' day at Daytona 


Look for burning rivalries 
and new national champions in 
the year’s last big meet 

M ost men over 40 do their compe- 
titive driving from the golf tee: 
they are perfectly willing to leave 
the dangerous, exhausting sport of 
automobile racing to the adventurous 
young. Two men who accept no such 
limitation are Walt Hansgen of Xew 
Jersey and George Constantine of 
Massachusetts, and tliey will be the 
particular stars, if form hohls true, of 
this Sunday's Sports Car Club of 
America national race meeting at the 
Daytona Beach International Speed- 
way i.s’cc cover). 

Hansgen. who has just turned Kt, 
and Constantine, a year older, will 
<Iuel in the 40-lap featured race for 
the right to claim the most coveted of 
all the trophies for American ama- 
teur drivers — the one for the cham- 
pion in the class iC modified) that 
brings together the most powerful 
racing sports cars in the country. 

Advancing years have by no means 
mellowed the driving habits of either 
Hansgen or Constantine. Both want 
to win just about as badly as 'I'ed 
Williams wants to hit the next pitch 
over the fence. Since they are tied in 
the championship series with exactly 
fiO points apiece and since this is the 
last race of the .season toward the 
title, they may be expected to outdo 
lhem.selves at Daytona. Hansgen was 
busy this week getting acquainted 
with the new Daytona course, opened 
last February, on which he has never 
raced before. Constantine has logged 
only one racing lap on it. 

It is a course far different from the 
typical .\merican road circuit. Where 
the latter’s twists reward nimble 
cornering and urgent acceleration, 
Daytona invites all-out, fool-to-the- 
floor speed. The main part of the 
speedway — the triangular, 2.5-mile, 
high-banked track — was built with 
professional stock car racing in mind. 
Barring accidents, that section will 


probably be decisive in the big race. 
'I'he flat infield roatl leg— over which 
the cars race after each lap on the 
track — accounts for only a third of 
the total 3.81-mile lap distance. 

Hansgen, who sells Jaguar cars 
when he isn’t racing, will be driving 
his customary blue-and-white Lister- 
Jaguar. It is owned by the Connecti- 
cut sportsman Briggs Cunningham 


coverallefl crew whose chief is .\lfred 
Momo, an Ilalian-born mechanical 
wizard. 

Constantine, director of the Mas- 
sachusetts Muscular Dystrophy As- 
sociation. will as usual be aboard a 
forest-green A.ston Martin owned 
by the Syosset, N.Y. businessman 
Klisha Walker Jr. Walker has oil and 
natural gas intpre.sts in Texas. Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma. He also has a 
sportsman’s interest in the racing 
enterprise with the grizxled, portly 
Constantine. In the costly game of 
maintaining and racing a first-rate 
sports car. Walker has proved to be a 
godsend for Constantine 'and, simi- 
larly, Cunningham for Hansgen); at 
one time Constantine raced himself 
almost into red ink with a much- 
loved D Jaguar. The Aston .Martin 
people think so much of the team 


that they have put themselves on 
call for replacement part.s. The car is 
cared for with all the fussine.ss of a 
nanny by Rex Woodgate, an English 
mechanic who sports a flamboyant 
rust-red walrus mustache. 

Apart from the Hansgen-Constan- 
tine struggle, the spectators will be 
diverted by two other races and class 
races, all within the big one, that 
.should include some spirited dicing. 
One of the closest and most astonish- 
ing rivalries of the season is that be- 
tween two teammates driving under 
the colors of Walter Dickenson of 
Washington. Competing in Elvas, 
Frank Baptista and Arthur Tweedale 
have had a roaring good time all 
year. At Marlboro, on the Western 
Shore of Maryland, Baptista wa.s 
black-flagged into the pits for bump- 
ing into Twecflale. Fans with sjilit 


this merry pair in the 40-lapper while 
also following the progres.s of Hans- 
gen and Constantine, who are after 
their own prize in the same race. 

The day’s first event will cover 20 
laps and include cars of F, G, H and I 
production and H modified classes. 
The second race is at 30 laps and in- 
clude.s cla.s.ses B. C, D and E pro- 
duction cars, while the final, featured 
race will lump together classes B, C, 
D. E, F and G modified cars. 

Hansgen understandably feels that 
the going will be tricky on the new, 
unfamiliar course. Speeds over 1(50 
mph, which are likely in the race, are 
taxing enough for a man 15 years 
younger. But order no pipe, slippers 
and fireside, please, for Hansgen or 
Constantine. There will be a barrel 
of speed in that anti({ue pair come 
Sunday at Daytona. eno 



LISTER-JAGUAR (irivcr Walt Han.sgen aston martin pilot George Con.^ianline 
seeks third national class title in row. has scored most of hi.s victories at Lime Rock. 


and kept in toj) form by a blue- vision will do well to keep an eye on 
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CHARLES GOREN /Cards 



He aced his partner's trump 


I s most of the World it is usual to fasten a rope at the 
top and climb down. In India, however, a few gifted 
mystics are said to be able to toss a rope into the air 
and climb up. So it is appropriate, perhaps, that the 
bridge magic I am about to report should have occurred 
at an Indian bridge table. 

Elsewhere in the bridge world, talk runs to hands on 
which a player trumps his partner’s ace. But the Indi- 
an Bridge World magazine recently reported this deal 
in which a player aced his partner's trump! 

Our hero was Shri D. V. Gore, a member of Bombay’s 
team in championship matches played last year in Cal- 
cutta. The similarity in our names is such that I am 
tempted to claim at least a cousinship to the author of 
this play, but I must confess I have been unable to trace 
any branch of my family to the regions of India. 

Both sides pulnerable 
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Opening lead: Ace of clubs 

North’s two no-trump response rates an award for 
bravery, though hardly for accuracy. However, a more 
seemly response of one no trump would not have affected 
the final contract. South would probably jump rebid to 
three hearts, and of course hiss partner would raise to 
four. But even if South were to rebid only tw'o hearts, 


North would find a raise, and Soutli would then go 
on to game. So the four-heart contract w'as entirely 
normal. 

Fortunately for the defenders — and for this story — 
West hit upon the essential opening lead of the club 
ace. Then he made the equally essential shift to a trump, 
in hopes of preventing declarer from ruffing a spatle 
loser. 

Dummy’s 9 of hearts took the trick. Declarer saw 
three di.scards readily available— two on dummy’s good 
clubs and one on the ace of diamonds. But three discards 
were as good as none at all, for this would still leave 
South with three losers in spades unless East held both 
the ace and king or unless he could trump one round 
of the suit in dummy. So declarer led dummy’s 6 of 
spades. 

East, Shri Gore, played low and North’s B was allowed 
to ride around to West's 10. Continuing his plan of try- 
ing to kill the threat that dummy would ruff a spade. 
West returned another heart— and it was this trump 
which his partner aced! 

He didn’t come up with the play in a hurry. Indeed, 
it needed a long, long huddle to muster up the nerve to 
make such an unusual discard. But East finally decided 
it was hopeless to set the contract if he kept the ace 
of spades, so he threw it away! 

As a result, when declarer led another spade toward 
his hand West was able to win the trick and return the 
third heart which swept the dummy bare of trumps. 
Winning in dummy and getting rid of three spades 
on the available discards didn’t do declarer a bit of 
good. He still had to surrender a spade trick, and that 
was the trick that set the contract. 

Observe what happens if East keeps the ace of spades. 
He is forced to win the second spade lead and can 
neither lead a trump nor put his partner in to do so. 
South can trump any return, ruff a third spade with 
dummy’s last heart and, after ruffing himself back in 
to draw the last adverse trump, the rest of South’s 
spades would be high. The defenders would win only 
three tricks. 

EXTRA TRJCK: 

It isn’t always easy to recognize the situation— and 
then it takes a great deal of courage to make the sac- 
rifice— but if winning a trick in your hand is sure to 
give the declarer his contract, get rid of the card that 
will ruin you. 'Trust that partner will be able to win 
the trick and make more effective use of the opportunity 
to make the next lead. eno 
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It tells you the lens is setting itself . , . that you hold the world’s 
finest 16mm electric eye movie camera. The "whirr” is the sound of the 
electric eye as it measures the light and sets the lens, even while you’re 
shooting. There’s nothing to learn, the mastery is built-in. EJvery foot of 
film you take is properly exposed. It’s the world’s most distinctive movie 
camera and only Bell & Howell makes it. Magazine load (above) or roll 
film models, $329.95. finer products through imagination , '^Bell & Howell 



o YOLKSWASIN 


The only water a Volkswagen needs is the water you wash it with. 


All car engines must be cooled. But how? 
Conventionol cors are cooled by woter. The 
Volkswogen engine is cooled by oir. 

The odvantages ore astonishing, when you 
think obout it. Your Volkswogen connot boil 
over in summer or freeze in winter, since air 
neither boils nor freezes. 


You need no anti-freeze. You have no radi- 
otor problems. In fact, you have no rodiator. 

In midsummer troffic jams, your VW con idle 
indefinitely, while other cors and tempers boil. 

The doughty Volkswagen engine is unique in 
still other ways. Its locotion in the reor means 
better traction (in mud, sand, ice, snow, where 


other cars skid, you go). And since it is cost of 
aluminum-magnesium alloys, you save weight 
and increase efficiency. Your VW delivers an 
honest 32 miles to the gallon, 
regular driving, regular gas. 

And you will probably never 
need oil between changes. 





Tip from the 


GEORGE GORDON, iran«fi/»o/.se/^ rr, Runiford, A’./. 


T)p 


A remedy for shanking 

SHAN'K. I would rockon, is the worst of all golfing ailments. Tnere 
J. are explicit cause.s that bring on shanking, but it is best not to 
describe them since it would only make players more consciou.s of things 
they are better off to have no mind of. One can be explicit, however, 
about the remedy for the shank. For quite a few decades now, golfers 
of all sorla and various degrees of skill have come to me when suffering 
with this malady and, I am pleased to say, have benefited almost on 
tliespot from my prescription. 

Tile first step in curing a shank is for the golfer to swing the club in 
an upright arc, keeping his hands exactly on the line of flight. .\t the 
end of the liackswing, which should be very short, the butt of the shaft 
should lie pointing directly toward the ground. At the end of the follow- 
through, nece.ssarily short too, (he same is also true: the butt of the 
shaft should point directly toward the ground. This corrective swing, 
as I have sai<I. is a short one, the hands going no higher than the hips 
on the hackswing or on the follow-lhnmgh. There is a minimum of 
pivot, and the weight remains mostly on the left foot. 

The.se steps provide you with a firm track to run on, hut tliere’s one 
point that must lie stressed. On all short shots to the green — which 
is where shanking most often occurs — the ball must not he scoopeil with 
locked wrists. Hit the ball with a natural breaking of the wrists. 
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Here, in a classic design of 
elegant simplicity, is the lightest, trim- 
mest camera in the single lens reflex field. 
No unnecessary, complicated gadgets— 
just precision controls that help you get 
the best pictures you’ve ever taken — 

. . . the brightest of all pentaprism view- 
finders makes it easy to keep the life- 
size image constantly in focus. You 
look through the lens — get exactly 
what you see! 

. . . the instant return mirror gives un- 
interrupted, follow-through viewing. 

. . . the automatic diaphragm operates only 
when you want it to. 

. . . the single, non-rotating speed dial has 
speeds from 1 sec. to 1 500 sec., plus 
Time and Bulb. 

. . . the razor-sharp oomm f 2.0 Auto- 
Takiimar lens is the fastest available 
for the price. 

With this lens the Heiland-Pentax H-2 
is only $179.50 (less case) at your photo 
dealer’s. 11 additional interchangeable 
lenses and a cornplele line of accessories 
are available. Ask for a demonstration, 
or write 

Honeywell 



5210 E. Evoni Ave., Denv«r 22, Co(e. 



RCA VICTOR ANNOUNCES 
MAJOR BREAK-THROUGH 
IN RECORDED SOUND: 

THE STEREO TAPE CARTRIDGE PLAYER/RECORDER 


©Gives you the lifetime fidelity 
of Mylar* base tape for little 
more than the price of records 
Q Record as well as play in 
stereo or monaural high fidelity 
O No threading, rewinding or 
fussing — a child can do it. 


The all-in-one player atid recorder that music lovers have soupht for 4 
decades. It’s the perfect way to hear music in stereo high fidelity. And 
it's a tape recorder, too — perfect for making your own home recordings 
in stereo on sturdy MYLAR* base tape. Push-button controls, two micro- 
phones. 3 speakers. 17 watt.s, transistorized pre-amplifier, the economy of 
4-track tape. For stei'eo, simply add 2nd speaker (extra). This machine, 
featuring ‘‘tape at a touch,” belongs in your home — alongside your TV, 
radio and phonograph. See, hear, record on it at your RC.A Victor dealer's. 
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LITTLE HURON 

eoiiliuiinl fri>m /mgc .'-i 

pi)ints of its own in nine* Kanifs. far 
more Ilian any other team iii the 
nation, and with traiiitiunal old foe 
Xorthern State Teaehers still to pla:- . 
the Scalpers ma.c he on their way to 
a record. In fact. Huron thinks it al- 
reatly has a record, but where siuall- 
college football statisti<-s are con- 
cerned. it is sometimes rather ditlicult 
to nail down the figures. 

To the millions of football fan.s who 
focus their attention each Saturday 
afternoon on Syracuse and Southern 
Cal, on Northwestern and Texas and 
LSI', small-college football is a world 
apart. Yet there are far more small 
colleges in the T-’.S. than big colleges 
and hundreds of them play football 
e\’ery weekend in the fall. Some fday 
very good football indeed. 

DEGREES OF SMALLNESS 

In this number there are big. 
wealthy schools, which are small- 
time only in an intercollegiate ath- 
letic .sense: Cal Poly, with its eii- 
roHment of 5. Odd; Mi.ssissippi South- 
ern, with 82.5; and dozens of schools, 
such as Hast Texas State and Man- 
kato Teacher.s of Minnesota aiul Ilof- 
slra on Long Island, all around 8,dd0. 
Then there are the medium-size small 
colleges, schools with SdO or l.ddd or 
1,200 stu<lenls, like Lenoir Rhyne in 
North (’arolina, .Juniata and Blooms- 
hurgin Pennsjdvania, Hope and Hills- 
<lule in Michigan. Adams State in 
Colorado. Wiiittier in California, 
Willamette in Oregon. Tiiey play 
good football, loo. 

And finally there are the small 
small colleges: Emporia of Kansas, 
I’reshyterian of South CartiUna, Se- 
wanee of Tennessee— and Huron, 
(ioverned in most cases by tlie N.MA 
(National .•V.s.sociation of Intercol- 
legiate Atlileticsi rather than by the 
NCAA I National Collegiate Athletic 
Association I, even their rules are dif- 
ferent. Tliey .still lia\’e unlimited 
substitution, for examjjle, to which 
the big schools are slowly returning. 
Freshmen are eligible for varsity com- 
petition. They have never adopted 
the two-point conversion nor have 
they widened their goal posts, partly 
because many of them can't afTord 
to pull down and put up new goal 
posts every few years. But the game 
is the game; that isn’t hopscotch 
Huron has been playing out there. 

Huron is the fifth-largest eity in 

roi.li.uif.l 
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find s('r\ ('(I iiroiiiid I lit' \M)rld 

^'Tlie H orld agrees on "GILBEY S, pleasel^’ 

GILBEY'S DISTILLED LONOCN DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W &A. 

GILBEY. LTD.. CINCINNATI. 0. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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from the 

Virgin Islands where 
coolness grows on trees . . . 
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St. Jobn^^.^ 

West Indian 

Lime 

«/ 


After 

Shave 



Here in the ^■i^Kin Island-^. West 
In<lie< Bay Co. captures the cool, 
cool fre.shne«« of true West Indian 
limes in hand.some, native-wrought 
packages . . . then ship.s it straight 
to you. $11.00 * 


SI. Johns West Irdian 
Lime Sheve Set. After 
Shtve, Colofne. SIO.SO* 


d O ■ 


St. Johns 6ay Rum. 
Trjdilionally mesculine. 
$3.00-$4.W 


c> 

• 'ii'/ 


SI. Johns Gilt Set. ! SI. Johns Bay Tele. 

Bay Rum. Bay Tale. ’ For men. Deodorant, 
and Bay Soap. jj. SO* ' $2. SO* 

•plus tai 

At Dolter stores everywhere. Fc' store 
nearest you, write N*. W. McIntyre. Ltd.. 
292 Madison Avo., Nev< Ycrh, U. S. Agent. 
Blended and Sealed hu 

WEST INDIES BAY CO. 

SI. THOMAS. ViRGiN ISLANDS 



fio/fers WHAM-0 for practice 

NEW ! GROOVE YOUR SWING AT HOME I 


Orwnte WHAM-O MFC. CO., 
BOXMI6, SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 

Free catalog on whamo games and other products. 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 


THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 

. adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhalians or 
martinis. Try a touch! 

IMPORTED ♦ Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 




LITTLE HURON eoniienul 

South Dakota, a statistic which fast 
hvj{ins to lose its in^pressivoncss when 
one remptiibers that there are fewer 
than 700,000 jteople in all of Soutli 
Dakota. Only 10,000 of these live in 
Huron, and of these only 3!).") attend 
Huron rollege. which makes Huron 
not merely a small small college but 
almost invisible. 

There is no great campus, only a 
small plot of land located near the 
downtown business district of Huron 
which an energetic hiker can cross in 
a couple of minutes. Xo iv\--drapefl 
towers grace the land, only three 
aging red-brick buildings and one 
sltiny new one. The footliall coaching 
.staff tloes not have to be reintroduced 
before practice each day: there are 
only two memliers. and by now they 
know each other i)rett.\- well. X’o 
vast, tiered stadium rise.s close be- 
side the school: there is a small one, 
hut this belongs to the local high 
school. It is If) blocks away and seats 
but l.riOO. The team does not travel 
by jet: in fact, not one of the players 
has ever been on a Jet and some 
liavc never been on any kind of an 
airplane. They travel by bus, char- 
tered from the .fackrabbit Lines. 
'I'here are no shining row.s of white 
cabinets or whirring diathermy ma- 
chines in the trainer's room. There 
isn't even a trainer. But Huron Col- 
lege plays good football. 

The line averages 200 poutids an<l 
is rangy and tiuick. They gang-tackle 
viciou.sly, their blocking opens gap- 
ing holes and there always seems to 
he a cluster of them downfield when- 
ever a Huron ball carrier breaks loose. 
And in the backfield there are a cou- 
ple of honor students at ciuarterback, 
two lug, rough brothers. Bol) and 
Dick Lopour — one a senior, the otlier 
a freslmian — at fullback and a 205- 
pound right halfback, Ken Heier, 
who can move. 

But the pride of Huron College is 
a slender, soft-spoken boy from the 
little town of Hayli, who wears 
glasses, weighs only 175 pounds and 
looks more like the assistant librarian 
than a Little All-America lialfback. 
His name is Garney Henley, and lie 
is leading the nation in scoring with 
141 points. The two touchdowns he 
scored against General Beadle on 
Saturday gave him a four-year career 
total of 391 points. This broke the 
national record of ^84 set by Lincoln 
I Mo.) I'niversity's Leu Lewis two 
years ago. 


Henle\' doesn’t sa\‘ much: he does 
everythii;g. He was all-conference in 
basketball and won five first places 
— 100, 220, high and low liurdles. 
broad jump — in the South Dakota 
Intercollegiate C onference track 
meet la.«t .spring. He ran a 9.7 heat in 
the nationals but failed to make the 
finals. Football, however, is his .sport. 
His speed, poise, remarkalile ([uick- 
ness, good hands unti unusual jump- 
ing ability lal 5 feel 11 inches, he 
was an all-state baskelliall center in 



PRETTV COEDS MAN RHYTHM SECTION 


iligh school' make him a great run- 
ner and a truly outstanding pa.ss re- 
ceiver. At Huron, however, they will 
tell you lie is even better on defense. 

He scored 5)1 points as a freshman. 
96 as a sophomore 'including five 
touchdowns in six carries against 
Dakota Wesleyan i and 66 last year 
when lie was unable to play on of- 
fense in five games because of a hair- 
line fracture of the ankle. Vet never 
has Huron fed Henley the liall with 
the idea that he might set records. 
He has carried only 79 linie.s this 
season, and on his higge.st day of 
the year, when he scored five touch- 
downs against Sioux Falls, he ran 
only .seven times from .scrimmage. 

Good football teams .seldom just 
happen, arul Huron liarln't won a 
South Dakota Intercollegiate Con- 
ference Championship since 19:14. 
Then in 1954 Jim Long and Gil Peter- 
son took over. Long, a (juiet, intense, 
good-looking man of 32, graduated 

e'>t\UnMed 
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A Brief Guide 
To Wine 

Wine has its Seasons: This is Autumn 

Here, in terms of wine, are some of the 
special delights that Autumn brings. 



A Harvest of Good Cheer 

Vintage time is the most cheerful season ... sunny after- 
noons, cool evenings. ..the scent of ripe grapes in the 
air. And about the most cheerful wine of all — gay, light, 
informal — is ALMADEN GRENACHE ROSE. Fresh, fra- 
grant, eosy to serve (iusf chill and pour). It’s good with 
everything. 







Hunter's Moon 

It'I'W llif I'ltntf/ t? )»mf from thr hill, it's liiiir for That 
Sprrml Rott/r. ALMADEN CABERNET SAUViGNON, 
from iht cfdjs/t rnf u’inr jrrff>r «f Ror,ffiinx, h /^JI^u/oH^ it'illj /ihrii'iiitl. 
ifflifious loith Juifr . . Iml eifually outsUitidiiiil H'llii linibfv 

Or. if you hdi'Hi; (o thr u’htlf -loiiir sjjoi'l, fry ALMADEN PINOT 
CHARDONNAY. But/; art fupttb wum by <i»iy 



Festivities Ahead 


Aiul wliiji is ever so fcsiivc as Champagne? ALMADEN 
BRUT is made from the same Pinot grapes as French 
Champagne, by the slow, traditional French method, 
in California's cool and sunny Santa Clara Valley. Many 
c.xperts call it Our Country’s Best. 


Our Country’s Bounty 

Here are two Americao wines of which we can be very 
proud; unlesc you have tasted them recently, you will 
be astounded by their even higher quality. ALMADEN 
SOLERA SHERRY is made by the Spanish process — 
Palomino grapes, tlor yeast and all the rest; it is aged and 
blended in a true Solera of 20,000 small oak barrels. 
ALMADEN SOLERA PORT, similarly matured, is in the 
same noble class- 


AUMADEN publishes 'News from the Vineyards,’ with wine notes 
by Frank Sehoonmaker, recipes. Information about serving food and 
wine. Mailed FREE If you write or send a postcard to: ALMADEN 
VINEYARDS. P. O. BOX 906- S, LOS GATOS, CALIF. 


ALMADEN 

Vineyards — Established 1852 



a new fashion profile by Champ 


These spirited new hats have Champ style written all 
over them — Champ quality all through them. Fashion- 
ably rough textures, smaller brims, new lower crowns, 
to make all men look their best. Upper left: Saber. 
Intriguing texture, rich heather tone, ridged band and 
brisk ornament for 
added interest. Up- 
per right: Saxony. 


Low pointer silhouette with special grooving in crown 
and brim. Lower left: Jetstream. Grooved brim is a 
subtle shade deeper than the crown for a handsome 
two-tone effect. Lower right: Oslo. Low telescoped 
shape, smoky heather tone in a superb felt. Champ 
Hats, Incorporated, 
350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y 


CHAMP HATS/B.95 

with ‘‘the look of success” 


LITTLE HURON fontrnird 

from South Dakota Stale in 1951 
ami after two years of hiKh school 
coaching became an assistant — or 
rather, the assistant — at Huron. The 
next year he was made head foot- 
l)all coach. 

Peterson i.sn't e\’en on tlie faculty. 
A mountain of a man who playc<l 
tackle for Omaha University and lal- 
er had a good shot at a job with the 
San Franci.sco 49ers until an ankle 
injure slu()ped him, he wa.s working 
around Huron as a sah'sman and in- 
spector of grain ele\alor.s for an agri- 
cultural insurance company when 
Long appealed to him for help. So 
now Peterson holds down two jobs 
("full-time a.ssi.stant coach with half- 
time pay," Long. says ' and still spen<ls 
his time away from the practice field 
climbing uf) and down grain elevators. 
"There’s a good view from up there.” 
he says, "and it’s not a had spot to 
look around for football players." 
Don Bartlett, who coaches basket- 
ball. helps with the football scout- 
ing. And that is the coacliing .staff at 
Huron College. 

ALL WORK AND NO PAY 

Huron gives no full athletic schol- 
arships. For some students it does 
pay the tuition of $400 a year, but it 
takes an exceptional boy to (jualify 
for one of these. "They Just about 
have to be able to help us in all three 
.sports [football, basketball and base- 
ball]," .says Long. Most football play- 
ers are on partial scholarships, some 
get bj’ without any. There is no free 
room and board, and laundry money 
is out of the (juesUon. Hut I.ong and 
Peterson find for their athletes jobs 
among the merchants downtown or 
around the school, and the people of 
Huron have discovered that the.se 
tough, friendly kids from the farms 
of the tough, friendly pioneer country 
are among the be.sl baby sitters in 
the world. 

At first the coaches went out into 
the stale and down into N'ebra.ska, 
extolling the virtues of a Huron edu- 
cation. They showed the l)oys the 
town's big. beautiful, new lia-sketball 
arena, which seats 7,(J00 and is the 
largest in South Dakota. They also 
showed them the new girls’ dormito- 
ry, and explained that the boys, ti>o, 
would have one in a few more years 
iconslruction begins in 1960' and 
that a new library would follow soon 
after. They told how the little Presby- 
terian college had grown from four 


students in 188:1. when it wa.s located 
on Rattlesnake Hill, a bluff overlook- 
ing the Missouri River, to 140 stu- 
dents in 1951, to :195 now, ami of its 
eventual goal of 800. And jirctty soon 
the athletes began to show up. 

After lluil the job was easier. Long 
is a good coach ami so is Peterson, 
and you have only to watch their 
teams in action to tell. When lliey 
came to Huron, every team in the 
conference was running from the 
split-T. So Long put in an unbalanced 
line and began to use flanker.s and 
the slot offense. He now has added 
other \‘arialions, includingapro-type 
attack which somelime.s finds two 
backs deep, a Hanker and Henley run- 
ning from a .split end. 

They imjjres-sed their hoy.'!, over 
and over again, with tlie necessity of 
iraiilin;i to he better than anyone else. 
They <lressed tliem all in blue blaz- 
ers ami gray flannel slacks for trips 
and built up their pride. .And then 
the- victories began to come and foot- 
ball became a tra<lition at Huron. 
"N'<»w,” sa.N's Long, "none of these 
kids want to leave here knowing that 
he is the one who let down. The spirit 
is wonderful." 

C oaelies and players are close. They 
see each other constantly <luriiig tlie 
day, talk over mutual problems and 
the boys always find they can count 
on Long and Peterson and Bartlett 
for help, whether it involves class- 
work, family, girl friends or money. 
And the student body and players 
are close, too. fur there the athlete is 
not just a representative of the school, 
he is the school. Of li-Sfi male students, 
a lliird try out for varsity teams: al- 
most a fifth of them play on the foot- 
ball team alone. At pep rallies there 
is a spirit unknown to big universities. 
The band — and this is no buncli of 
sejuares out there, they can really 
blow — leads the way, a bevy of cute 
cheerleaders dances around the gym 
and everyone yells, including the fac- 
ulty. You can't help but yell if you are 
tliere. It is a spirit of togetherness 
that woulfl seem slightly on the corny 
side if it were not so .sincere — and so 
very effective. 

It is not very likely that Huron 
College would overpower N'orthwest- 
ern, and it might have some seri- 
ous trouble with Mississipp; South- 
ern, too. But in its own class tiny 
fluron College of South Dakota has 
risen above the pack. It excels on 
the field and it has fun, and this 
is really what college football is all 
about. END 



• take pictures tike these 
with your very first roitt 



Amazingly easy-te-Use 


FUJICA 


with automatic exposure setting^ 
built’tn electronic light meter. 
Guorofitees you perfect color 
or sfiorp black and white. 


I No more under or over-ex posuret. . . indoors 
or outdoors, m dim light or bright . . . close-ups, 
action, scenics . . . there is no picture beyond 
your scope with the FUJICA 35mni Camera. 

No mere fuxiy fo«o» . . . FUJICA's eye-level 
focusing and pre-view picture window shows you 
the sharply focused sparkle of your finished print. 

No more blank shots ..Superfast Fu|inon 
f/1 9 or f 2 8 lens gets the shot even in dim light 
- - . and 10 electronically controlled speeds up to 
1 /500 second stops the fastest action. 

With precision features demanded by the ex- 
pert, plus the built-in automatic exposure setting 
light meter, a FUJICA costs as little as $99.95. 
Other fine FUJICAs from $69.95. 

See the fabulous FUJICA 5-minute 
demonstration at your camera store. 

FREE: "SSmm . . . Photography Unlimited.” 20- 
page fact filled buying guide . . . free at your 
camera store or write for your copy today. 


FUJI PHOTO OPTICAL PRODUCTS. INC 

111 Fifth Avenue, Dept. S-11.New Tork 3. N. Y. 






Mulf Deer 



SLAUGHTER AND 


Spread across these payes in a graphic display is the balance 
sheet of conservation in America. The statistics ivhick are here 
interpreted in picture form are among the most vital in our 
history (see opposite page). They reflect tragedy and hope in the 
long and often disheartening battle to preserve American wild- 
life against the encroachments of cmlization — the tragedy of 
/oss, the hope that the loss may yet in part be redeemed. Sports 
Illustrated herewith begins a continuing survey of conserca- 
fion, past, present and fnlnre—the bloody story of early heed- 
less massacres, the first awareness of the urgent need for con- 
servation measures, the fumbling growth of this awareness into 
legislation and a science, a summary of what has been done 
and what must still be done. In our first article, Peter Matihies- 
sen, author of the new work Wildlife in America, tells the his- 
tory of conservation in the U-S. and eloquently pleads its cause. 


by PETER MATTHIESSEN 

I N 1843, eight years before his death, John James Audu- 
bon made a journey up the Missouri River from St. 
Louis to Fort Union, on the present-day North Dakota- 
Montana border, in order to see, collect and portray west- 
ern animals for his volume on quadrupeds. For the most 
part, his journey records abundance, and his observations 
for August 17 included bands of antelope, bighorn sheep, 
deer, wolf, swans and elk, as well as bear tracks. On another 
typical day, he reports: “Wolves howling, and bulls roar- 
ing, just like the long-continued roll of a hundred drums. 
Saw large gangs of Buffaloes walking along the river. . . . 
Fresh signs of Indians, burning wood embers, etc. . . 

O 1959 by Pelar Ma'lhwisen 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 


SALVATION 

Fruncis I'arkman, whn ionrneyHti west in lS4fi, was also 
mighlily impressed by tlie great frontier with its wildlife, 
and will) the Indian tribes which were his passionate in- 
terest. In one of his vit id accounts he relates a scene in 
which “curlew flew screaming over our lieads, and a host of 
little prairie-dogs sat yelping at us at the mouths of their 
burrows on the dry plain beyond. Suddenly an antelope 
leaped up from the wild-sage bushes, gazed eagerly at us, 
and then, erecting his white tail, stretched away like a 
greyhound. The two Indian boys found a white wolf, as 
large as a calf, in a hollow’, and, giving a sharp yell, they 
galloped after him; but the wolf leaped into the stream and 
swam across. ... A herd of some 200 elk came out upon 


Seventy bloody year.-^. from 1S40 to 1910, .•shaped (be final 
destiny of American wildlife. In that brief period of west- 
ward e.spansion, the continent and its wild inhabitants were 
changed forever. Here the large figures show the animal popu- 
lation at its 1840 level, the small inset figures what was left 
of t hem. Tlie bi-son, numbered in tens of millions, shrank to a 
bare 2,000. The elk were retiuced from about 10 mitliun to 
Ic.ss than a tenth that number. Bighorn sheep in 1840 counted 
between I';^ and 2 million; about 10,000 survived. The 
pronghorn anielofie almost disappeared (from dO million or 
40 million to 20,000 1; today it Ison the road back. Of the griz- 
zly bear, no good estimates existed in the early 19th century, 
though it wa-s not rare to see 30 or 40 in a day; by 1910 the 
total grizzly population had diminished to about 2,000. The 
mountain goat survived by virtue of its inacces.-'ible terrain. 
Surprisingly, coyotes showed no decline, though wolves were 
reduced from perhaps 2 million to 2,000 or 3,000. Rerl fox, 
mink and otter still existed in almost the same number.s, but 
the beaver by 1910 wa.s almo.st extinct: restocking saved it. 
Today, a century after the mas.sacre, the picture i.s at la-si 
beginning to be encouraging; but much remains to be done. 
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the meadow, their antlers clattering 
as they walked forward in a dense 
throng. . . 

But the frontier, as the wliite man 
knew it, was short-lived. And Park- 
man. who recordeil it so well, lived on 
to see It fade before the rising tide of 
the nation’s westward expansion. 

At first the white men came in trick- 
les, but the flow rapidly increased. 
The smaller anima).s, especially the 
antelope, were taken wliencver possi- 
ble. as a supplement to the prairie diet 
of buffalo meat, and the slaughter in- 
creased as the buffalo declined. Where- 
as once the antelope was said to be as 
numerous as the plains bison, roam- 
ing from Alberta south to tlie plateaus 
of northern Mexico and west as far as 
the Pacific slope, by 1910 its bands 
were small and scattered, and only 
emergency protection spared it from 
complete extinction. The pronghorns 
have since recovered, and are even 
to be found in fairly large numbers in 
Wyoming and Montana, but those 
inhabiting the black sage sidehills and 
tablelands of the northern Great 
Basin area have declined again quite 
seriously in recent years. 

The American elk, too, were nearly 
wiped out, and although thej' are no 
longer endangered, it i.s disheartening 
to reflect that they were once one of 
the most widespread of all American 
hoofed animals, ranging from the 
Southwest into Canada, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Their decline 
was made no less shameful by the fact 
that in their darkest days, early in 
this century, they were killed com- 
monly for their "tusks” alone. An 
elk’s tooth was considered lucky, 
even by the Indians, who once pre- 
sented Audubon with an antelope 
robe decorated with of them. In 
the w’inter of 1915 some 500 elk were 
poached in the Yellowstone area 
alone, to supply teeth to joiners of 
the benevolent order named in honor 
of this animal. 

Today except for a few isolated and 
restocked herds, the elk (or wapiti) of 
Nortli America are largely confined 
to the Rocky Mountain region from 
Wyoming to British Columbia: the 
greatest single herd inhabits the Jack- 
son Hole-Yellowstone region of north- 
west Wyoming. A lesser herd— the 
mighty Olympic or Roosevelt race— 
has been able to maintain itself on 
the Olympic Peninsula of northwest- 
ern Washington. 

Like the elk and the antelope, the 


great liosts of the woodland caribou 
which moved north and south on their 
seasonal migrations were once almost 
as striking as those of the bison, and, 
like the bison, th(*se animals were cru- 
cial to the survival of the Indians 
within their range. In the U.S. the 
former range of the woodland caribou 
included all the Canadian border 
states from Maine to Washington. It 
was extirpated early, however, and 
was last seen in Xew Hampshire in 
1885, and in Maine just after the turn 
of the century. In recent decades a 
small, wild herd was exterminated in 
Washington, and the last woodland 
caribou in the country persi.sted a few 
years longer in a marshy region near 
Red Lake, Minn. Though still quite 
common in Alberta, with small popu- 
lations in Labrador, Newfoundland 
and the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec, 
tlie woodland caribou is today embat- 
tled throughout its range. 

T he bighorn sheep also was among 
the western animals destined to 
fade away before the face of man, and 
a century of expansion devoured it. 
Lewis and Clark had found sheep 
abundant on the upper reaches of the 
Columbia, and they were commonly 
taken by the emigrants who came 
after. Very good to eat, the bighorn 
was a logical source of meat in the hill 
country. As time went on and their 
numbers declined, they could not 
withstand the competition of the 



ABOUT THIS 
ARTICLE 


When Peter Matlhiessen («6oi'e), au- 
thor of Race Rock and RartinanH, set 
out to do a comprehensive history of 
American wildlife, he did so with a 
novelist’s as well a.s a historian’s eye. 
The result was a book, of which thi-s 
article is a part, unique in the litera- 
ture of the subject. Wildlife in Ameri- 
ca (The Viking Press, $10) tells the 
story of the white man’s early depreda- 
tions, and his later efforts to -save our 
wilderness heritage, in eloquent terms. 


domp-stic shppp imported to their ter- 
rains. and suffered seriously from scab 
and other diseases contracted from 
these stupid, stunted cousins. In the 
present century, the bighorn, bearing 
on its head a pair of magnificent 
curled horns, has been beleaguered 
constantly by big-game hunters. No 
longer a legitimate game animal in 
most of its shrunken range, it is still 
poached frequently by sheeplierders, 
prospectors, and others, even within 
the coji/jiies of the vast, desolate 
refuges established in southw’estern 
mountains for its protection. Several 
varieties are now extinct, among them 
the badlands bighorn and the rim- 
rock bighorn, a race native to the 
lava-bed country of the northern 
Great Basin. The Sierra Nevada race 
is also near extinction, as is the Texas 
Inghorn, among the southern species: 
only the northern Rocky Mountain 
sheep, ranging from Wyoming to Al- 
berta and British Columbia in what 
the first French trappers called the 
Shining Mountains, is still in fair 
condition. 

At one time or another, in fact, the 
white man has substantially dimin- 
ished all the hoofed mammals of 
North America except the mountain 
goat of the Northwest— Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington north to 
southern Alaska — and the Dali sheep, 
a small, white relative of the bighorn, 
which inhabits the northern areas of 
the same range as well as the moun- 
tains of the Alaskan interior; both 
animals have been generallj’- .spared 
to date by a wiki and relatively inac- 
cessible range and habitat. 

Only one of the hoofed mammals 
has never been a game animal. The 
curious arctic musk ox inhabits the 
barrens north of the tree line from 
Greenland to Alaska, where, in 19:t0, 
it was reintroduced on Nunivak Is- 
land. The original Alaskan popula- 
tion. which became extinct near 
Wainwright about 1865, was one 
of the few North American forms for 
the destruction of which the natives 
are probably as responsible as the 
white man; the musk ox herd’s defen- 
sive circle, bulwarked by sharp, 
downswept horns and a shaggy 
blanket of hair extending to the 
ground, is effective against wolves, 
but invited mankind to pick off the 
stolid animals one by one, with rifle 
or even spear. In the first years of 
this century, an estimated 600 musk 
ox were killed for food by Admiral 
Peary’s expeditions to the Arctic 
eonlintied 
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alone. Aside from the N’univak herd, 
which numbers about 125 (lf)57), 
there is another protected band on 
theThelon (iame Sanctuary northeast 
of Great Slave Lake, in the North- 
west Territories. The few thou.sand 
scattered elsewhere on the barren 
cna.sts and islands ea.st to Grcenlatul 
are legally protected. l)Ut their preda- 
tors — bears, wolves and occasional 
Eskimos — pay small attention to 
their privileged status. 

A North American relative of the 
musk ox is the bison, which, like the 
tule elk, is now extinct in the wild 
slate. Tlie early and accurate pre- 
dictions of the bison '.s end are some- 
what surprising in view of the fact 
that well into the 19lh century an 
estimated 60 million still trampled the 
Great Plains. Certainly this was the 
western species, the .simultaneous 
abundance and diminution of which 
was most striking and disturbing. A 
systematic slaughter had commenced 
by mid-century, and Parkman, who 
was fa.scinated by the huge, dark 
beasts — at certain seasons they quite 
literally turned the prairies to seas of 
black — well understood their role in 
the welfare of the Plains Indians. 
“The buffalo supplies them with the 
necessaries of life; with habitations, 
food, clothing, beds and fuel; strings 
for their bows, glue, thread, cordage, 
trail ropes for their horses, coverings 
for their saddles, ve.ssel.s to hold 
water, boats to cro.ss streams, and the 
means of purchasing all that they 
want from the traders. When the 
buffalo are extinct, they too must 
dwindle away.” 

The Indians themselves, contrary 
to sentimental legend, had been fear- 
fully wasteful of the bison. Never- 
theie.s.s, the red men. addicted to 
intertribal warfare, remained few. 
and. even after they learned to tame 
wild mustangs, made no seriou.s in- 
road on the bovine hordes. The harsh 
conditions of the habitat, rather than 
the red hunters, kept the great ani- 
mals from overgrazing and destroying 
the vast pasture of rich gra.ss which 
rolled from Canada to Texas. 

Or so it was until just after mid- 
century, when surveys for a Pacific 
railroad were undertaken by the War 
Department. It was the completion 
of this railroad, with the meeting of 
Central Pacific and Union Pacific 
lines at Promontory, Utah in 1869, 
that set in motion the final frenzied 
a.s.sault upon the bison, not only by 


trappers, Indians and settlers but by 
professional meat hunters like Buffalo 
Bill Cody. The railroad provided 
transportation to the eastern markets, 
and it cut the great remaining herd 
in two. Other rail lines, following 
quickly, fanned out across the buffalo 
range like cracks in glass. 

The southern herd was the first to 
go. Between 1872 and 1874, well over 
a million animals were shot yearly, 
and five years later a solitary survivor 
met its end at Buffalo Springs, Texas, 
on the cattle trail to Santa Fe. The 
northern herd was simultaneously re- 
duced, but part of it frequented areas 
inaccessible to the markets before the 
extension westward of the Northern 
Pacific in 1880. Three years after that, 
a mi.xed company of Crees and whiles 
trailed the remnants of the northern 
bison to the Cannonl)all River of 
North Dakota. There, by cutting off 
access to the water, the hunters ac- 
complished the destruction of the en- 
tire herd. By the end of the year, 
stray animals excepted, the buffalo 
was gone from North America, and ii 
measure was passed without dissent 
for their protection in North Dakota. 

T he bison herds were certainly 
among the greatest animal con- 
gregations that ever existed on earth, 
and the greed and waste which accom- 
panied their annihilation doubtless 
warrants some sort of superlative also. 
Most natural historians agree, how- 
ever. their disappearance was inevita- 
ble. Once the settlers discovered the 
agriculture potential of the long-grass 
prairies, and the ranchers bred fat 
livestock on the short-grass plains 
farther west, the history of these 
humped, sullen beasts was over. Nev- 
ertheless. it is an inescapable fact that 
the white man. who had adopted all 
the Indians’ worst practices and was 
given, in addition, to shooting the 
buson down senselessly from passing 
trains and other vantage points, had 
wiped out an animal that, until its 
very last decade, had numbered in 
the millions. 

“No sight is more common on the 
plains than that of a bleached buffalo 
skull: and their countless numbers 
attest the abundance of the animal at 
a time not so very long past. On those 
portions where the herds made their 
last .stand, the carcas.se.s, dried in the 
clear, high air, or the mouldering skel- 
etons abound. ... A ranchman who 
made a journey of a thousand miles 
across northern Montana along the 
Milk River told me that, to use his 


own expression, during the whole dis- 
tance he was never out of sight of a 
dead buffalo, and never in sight of a 
live one.” 

So wrote Theodore Roosevelt who, 
still a young man, ranched in North 
Dakota in the three years immediately 
succeeding the slaughter in that state 
of the last great buffalo herd. The 
parched remnants were, for Roose- 
velt. a stark object lesson in the need 
for animal protection, .^n ardent ama- 
teur biologist and naturalist ever 
since bis days at Harvard, Roosevelt 
set out with typical vigor to see that 
the pathetic survivors of the great 
herds — together with other dwindling 
resources of the once prodigal plain- 
received protection through a system 
of national parks. 

Actually, the idea of the national 
park was given articulate e.xpression 
as early as 1828. That year George 
Catlin recommended in print that a 
“nation’s park” be created for future 
generations in the Indian country of 
the upper Missouri, but it was not 
until 1864 that the concept took prac- 
tical form. Frederick Uaw <.)lmsted, 
who had laid out New York City’s 
Central Park, took up the battle for 
the Yosemite, and in 1864 California 
received both the Valley and the 
Mariposa Grove by federal grant, in 
a bill signed by President Lincoln. 
Four years later John Muir, a Scots- 
man who had just completed a jour- 
ney on foot of 1,000 miles from T^ouis- 
ville, Ky. to the Florida Gulf Coast, 
first appeared in the Yosemite. He 
was alrea<ly an impassioned and per- 
suasive champion of wilderness pres- 
ervation. and the reversion of these 
monumental valleys, cataracts, for- 
ests, and High Sierras to federal con- 
trol is largely associated with his 
name. Of the forests in this area, Muir 
wrote, “It look more than 2,000 years 
to make some of the trees in these 
western woods — trees that are still 
standing in perfect strength and beau- 
ty, waving and singing in the mighty 
forests of the Sierra. Through all the 
wonderful, eventful centuries since 
Christ’s time — and long before that 
— God had cared for these trees, saved 
them from drought, disease, ava- 
lanches and a thousand straining, 
leveling tempests and floods; but he 
cannot save them from fools. . . 

Yellowstone, established in 1872, 
was the first of the national parks, 
but no sooner had it been set aside 
than a small army of profiteers 
swarmed off the newly completed 
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W TLDl.IFK ro./'t ' 

Xorthern Pacific Railroad atul into 
the park to engagt* in dcvelopint^iit 
scliemes so vulRur as to amoum to 
satulalism. 

Forlunalely. Koo.sevylt atul a throw- 
ing tiunibcr of allii*s were reatly to 
stop them. In 1887, with the editor 
of Forexf and Str(nn), George Rirrl 
Grinnell. Roosevelt organized tlie 
Boone and Crocktdt Club, for the 
promotion not only of gentletiianly 
.sport, wilderness travel and explora- 
tion. hut also observations on the 
natural historie.s of wild animal.s, and 
measures for the preservation of 
large game. The club included among 
its members Senator Henry Cabot 


those of the newly established Vnsem- 
ite atul Setjuoia parks in California 
from further exifloitation. 

With the Park Protection .Act giving 
new impetus to the national parks 
nu>venient. two magnificent areas 
were .set asitle at Mount Rainier and 
Crater laike just after ISXII). The.sp 
pioneer parks were to be followed in 
the next half century l>y two dozen 
more, one of the most recent of which 
is the 'I'heoilore Roosevelt Memorial 
Park, established in a wild, grassy 
region of North Dakota Barllaiuls 
in 1947. 

'I'hus were the beginnings made: 
but conservation as a science, in the 
first (juarter of the century, remained 
quite primiti\e. dependent more on 



Jjodge, Elihu Root. Judge J. D. Ca- 
lon, Geiu-rals William Tecumseh 
Sherman ami Pliili|) Sheridan ami the 
aged Francis Parkman. Its imposing 
membersliiji undoubtedly lent weight 
to the club’s asijirations, atul it 
brought pressure upon (’ongress to 
pass, iti 189-1, the so-called Park Pro- 
tection .Act. The latter, .supp<irted 
strongly by Roose\ elt on the basis of 
his personal imitressions of the A'ellow- 
stone region as well as on the fact 
that a last wild herd of bLson wcurred 
there, defended the landscape atul 
animals of Yellowstone ti»gether w'ith 


restrictive legislation than on con- 
structive action. Except for the res- 
ervation of wilderne-ss areas ami the 
eslaltlishmenl of wildlife refug(‘S. in- 
crea.singly important as civilization 
j'onsumed tlie land, it was character- 
ized by such expensive and ineffective 
panaceas as imliscriminate predator 
control, the introduction of exotic 
species, atul the random transplant- 
ing of native animals. 

'I’he first two programs were gen- 
erally discredited by 1980. but the 
widespread attempl.s to infe.st one 
part of this continent witli creatures 
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which Nature, for her own excellent 
reasons, had tleveluped in atioiher, 
continued. The latter program was 
to achieve frantic proportions before 
biologists determined that the mor- 
tality rate of wild creatures trans- 
planted without extensive prior study 
was almost a.s high as that of tho.se 
raised in captivity and relea.sed. 

On the other han<l. tran.splanting 
based on careful study proved often 
desirable, especially where a suitable 
ecological niche exists but where the 
species in question is. for one reason 
or another, absent. The wild turkey, 
elk and a few other forms were suc- 
ce.ssfully stocked not only in parts of 
their original range but in areas en- 
tirely new to them where conditions 
were decided in advance to be con- 
ducive. 

U NSi'ct'KSSFiM.transplantings.liow- 
everdishearteningto hunters who 
liave subsidized them, have con- 
tributed much to the understanding 
of the principle of range {juality, or 
carrying capacity, which is now a 
basic premise of wildlife manage- 
ment. The animal numbers on a gi\ en 
range are precisely controlled by its 
quality, which in turn is determined 
by the available food, cover, water 
and other variable factors controlling 
both productivity and survival. But 
in the main, tran.splanting and arti- 
ficial propagation, like the bounty 
system, have provided their most 
significant rewards not to the hunter 
but to the state ofiicials, for whom 
they constitute a more spectacular 
evidence of zeal than the creation, 
restoration an<I protection of good 
habitat which would actually benefit 
the game. In some states, enlightened 
sportsmen’s groups are coming to 
appreciate the importance of wild- 
life habitat, but the fact remains 
that over $3 million are spent annual- 
ly in this country for artificial propa- 
gation and transplanting, a very 
minor part of which goes to the oc- 
casional program in which these 
methods have been determined in 
advance to justify their cost. 

Three million dollars, on the other 
hand, is only a quarter of the amount 
devoted each year to the rearing and 
transplanting, for the public diver- 
sion, of fish. Originally these hatch- 
ery fish were distributed almost at 
random, and were commonly cast, 
with the best of intent, upon waters 
not ‘‘fished out” at all but so polluted 
or silted that no sport fish worthy of 
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vides lightweight freedom of move- 
ment. Enjoy perfect comfort no matter 
which fabric you choose — Therma- 
Knit, cotton, wool, or a blend in- 
between. Be warm... keep comfort- 
able.. .in Jockey longs. 


fashioned by the house 
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WILDLIFI' 

the name could live there. The slock- 
ing later became more selective, but 
as in the case of the game animals, 
only specialized situations— new 
wafers, or those empty of the same 
or competing specie.s. or those where 
conditions have been manipulated in 
advance— would seem to justify the 
practice, unless the fish have been 
raiseil to legal size and are introduccrl 
yearly, not to |)ropagate their kiiul, 
but to ))e removed again rpiickly and 
ellicienlly by the la.Npayers. 

Siltation. which coats stream bot- 
toms with sterile slime and kills aquatic 
plants .suijplying l)otli food ami oxy- 
gen to certain species, may well be the 
most destructive single enemy of 
American fresh-water fislies. In 
Wf'.stern environments irrigation and 
dam construction, which drastically 
alter water level-s and. in times of 
drought, pro<luce dry river beds, have 
contributed their effects to those of 
siltation, and the dams are particu- 
larly harmful when, as in the Pacific 
Northwest, they block the sjiawning 
runs of species such as salmon and 
steelhead trout. 

Dams may serve as emergency 
controls of flood (though the real so- 
lution to flood lies farther upstream i, 
and dams providing reservoirs and 
hydroelectric power are sometimes 
necessary. But too often expediency 
replaces responsibility in their pur- 
poses and location. The Echo Park 
Dam, under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, which would have impounded 
the wild riNers of the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument on the I'tah-Colo- 
rado border and demeaned great re- 
gions of scenic value, and the Bruces 
Eddy Dam of the Army Corps of En- 
gineer.s, which would have .sulimerged 
important tracts of Idaho elk range 
and other wilderness and sealed off 
the run of steelhead and Chinook 
salmoti to their spawning grounds on 
the north fork of the Clearwater Riv- 
er, were two shortsighted projects 
blocked recently by the vigilance of 
conservationists, including a small, 
honorable band of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who took the trouble to as- 
certain the facts. 

As indicated above, dams and lev- 
ees for the control of floods would be 
largely superfluous were the water- 
sheds given proper attention. But 
many of the watersheds have been 
denuded: according to a Forest Serv- 
ice estimate made in 1931, the virgin 
forest in the U.S., exclusive of Alaska, 
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is 100 million acres, or about one- 
eighth what it is thought to have 
been before the white man came. The 
spring rains, unchecked by forest 
roots, reach flood proportions as they 
accumulate downstream. Not satis- 
fied witli deforestation, man furthers 
erosion by the drainage, u.^ually for 
agricultural ends, of marshes. j)ot- 
holes, pnnd.s anil lakes. Millions of 
acre.s have been drained in tliis coun- 
ir.v in the present century alone. 'I'he 
seasonal rains, pouring away through 
dikes, flitches and straightenefl 
streams instead of collecting in nat- 
ural basins to nourish 1 lie land through 
the long summers, have compouiuled 
not only the llood iiroblem but, suc- 
ceeded l)y drought, the scourge of 
erosion by wind as well. In terms of 
wildlife, the primary victims of drain- 
age have been fish, aipiatic fur ani- 
mals and waterfowl: over a third of 
alt North American ducks once bred 
in the grassy sloughs and potholes of 
the northern prairie states and the 
wheat provinces of Canaila, now 
ruthles.sly bled away. 

The decrease of the waterfowl pop- 
ulation, whicli shrank rapidly after 
the turn of the century, occasioned a 
spectacular battle in the early con- 
servation movement and split the 
conservationists themselves into two 
camps. The l)ag-limit fight, as it was 
known, commenced aboutseven years 
after the Weeks-.McLean Act of 1913, 
which awarded control of migratory 
birds to the Federal (joverntnenl. In 
1916 a convention was ratified be- 
tween the l.'.S. and Britain, awarding 
the Canatiian government similar 
control, and establishing full protec- 
tion for the swans, cranes and the 
band-tailed pigeon, as well as for all 
shore birds but the snipe, woodcock, 
the greater and lesser yellowlegs, and 
the black-bellied and golden plovers. 
Two years later the Federal .Migra- 
tory-Bir<l Treaty Act entrusted the 
Biological Survey with the execution 
of its provisions, which included the 
permanent prohiliition of spring 
shooting as well as a prescribed limit 
of 2.0 ducks and eight geese per hunt- 
er per day over the course of the long 
state hunting seasons. 

These limits were certainly too 
high, and 11 states, by 1920, liad been 
forced to reduce them l)elow the al- 
lowed federal maximum. The slates 
in which the birds were concentrated 
made no attempt to do this, much to 
tlie disgust of a terrihle-tempered 
conservationist named Dr. William 
conliiniril 
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ONE SCOTCH STANDS OUT- IN SLIM, TRIM NEW BOTTLE AND HOLIDAY WRAP 


III time for tin* holidays ... lighter, drier, smoother 
\ .\T69 conies to you in a beautilul new bottle. Slim 
aru! trim, it’s conifiletely in keeping with today’s 
taste for liglitness and smoothnp.«ss in Scoti'h. Yet lliis 


modern package retains the Old-World character and 
dignity of \.\T69’s distingui.elied bottle. .Am! this 
holiday season, \ AT 69 is dressed in it.s new 
Medal-of-Meril Gift Wrap imported from Scotland. 



LET’S CONSIDER THE 165,000 MILES YOU PROBABLY WON'T DRIVE THIS CAR. 


The solid '60 Plymouth is built a new way that gives it a "life 
expectancy" of around 200,000 miles. Even if you only drive 
it the average of S5.000. this extra quality will pay off in 
pleasure, low maintenance costs and bigger trade allowance. 

Tnidc-iu for most people rolls around in two or three years Plymouth 
has it in it to run for 20. Is this extra stamina worth having? 

Dccidc<lly yes, we feci sure . . particularly since it costs no inoie. 
Its new Dura*Qiiict Utiihody makes Plymouth just about as trouble- 
free as a car can be. You save on maintenance, and all driving, in a way 
owners of ordinary cars never know. You save again when next you trade. 

Body and undcrsills arc a single, immensely durable unit of welded 
steel. Fewer parts to need attention. You save on gas because the car has 
aerodynamic design, while the most popular Plymouth engines shine on 
regular fuel. And there's the pride in owning supreme quality as well. 

Worth having? Well, what do you say? 

A Clirysler-^ntinecred prodiicl, built a new solid »»y to Hive you solid satislaclion. 
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Hornaday, whose views on the ras- 
cality of his fellow man have lieen 
known to nalurisls for years. In 15122 
a '‘public shooting srouiuls hill" spon- 
sored by Dr. Edward Xelsim of the 
Biological Survey and Ray I’. Hol- 
land of the American (lame Protec- 
tive A.ssociation further incensed Dr. 
Hornaday; it provided for the pur- 
chase, with federal hunting-license 
fees, of waterfowl refuges upon which 
certain areas would be set aside for 
public hunting. 

The concept of federal hunting 
licenses and federally maintained 
shooting preserves for what Hornaday 
was pleased to cull "the Armies of 
Destruction” was to this aging war- 
rior anathema. “Dr. Hornaday." as 
he himself recounte<l, "launched an 
intensive campaign to arouse all 
American sportsmen to the decrease 
and progressive extinction of game, 
and the necessity to make at once 
'large reductions in hag limits and 
open season.' everywhere in the Unit- 
ed States where no reductions had 
been made.” 

The shooting-grounds hill was de- 
feated, and Dr. Hornaday had the 
eventual sati.sfaction. which he has- 
tened to expre.ss, of witnessing a si- 
multaneous attempt on the part of 
the Survey, the Audubon Societies 
and the Izaak Walton League to claim 
credit for the reduced hag limit and 
other provisions he himself had advo- 
cated. Hornaday’s recommended lim- 
it of l.T ducks and four geese per hunt- 
er per day, adopted at last in ITJO, 
has since been reduced to four and 
two, respectively: his rev’ised open 
season, cut from M to eight weeks, 
has remained more or less effective. 

It would be plea.sant to record that 
the efforts of Dr. Hornaday, his co- 
horts and his converts, initiated a 
golden age for waterfowl and other 
wildlife, but .such was not the case. 
The cumulative deterioration of the 
land and waters, slowed but by no 
means hailed by federal legislation, 
became visible across the length and 
breadth of the continent; in the early 
'30s the plight of American water- 
fowl, at least, became darker than at 
any time before or since. 

The emergency of the Depression, 
commencing in 1929. absorbed the 
proposed appropriations of waterfowl 
refuge funds authorized by the Mi- 
gratory Bird (-’onservation Act of 
that same year, a circumstance nia<ie 
still more serious by the subseciuent 


drought which crept across the West, 
and which, in turn, contributed to 
the dreadful phenomenon of tlie Dust 
Bowl. In 1934 Franklin I). Roo.sevelt, 
who.SP anti-Depression measures, 
lliough aimed more at the nation’s 
economy and welfare than at the 
pre.servation of wildlife, nonetheless 
had consideralde effects in this field, 
set uj) a national committee on water- 
fowl restoration, two members of 
which w(rc Aldo Leopold and .lay 
X. ;Ding Darling, the great political 
cartoonist. It was Darling who per- 
suafled his large public that measures 
on behalf of waterfowl would help 
combat the fierce effects of drought 
as well. His influence was such that 
he wa.s appointed Chief of the Biologi- 
cal Survc\-, and under his administra- 
tion the waterfowl re.storation pro- 
gram was neatly coordinated with 
emergency relief programs. In the 
CCC an<] Wl’A, the necessary labor 
was provided, and large sums were 
allotted from drought and relief funds 
for the purcha.se of ruined areas in 
drought-stricken regions. But the 
money to improve these lands, by 
halting erosion and restoring the wa- 
ter table, was lacking, and the Migra- 
tory Bird I!unlingi>tamp.\ct was en- 
acted as a solution. 

A sotukr step forward in 1934 was 
the so-called Coordination .\ct, 
by which lands and waters under the 
admiristration of other government 
agencies — the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, for example- 
might be developed as refuges, pro- 
vifled such a program did not inter- 
fere with the primary purpose of the 
area, .\lthough the refuge .system 
was considerably augmented before 
194U by direct purchase, its subse- 
quent expansion has been accom- 
plished almost entirely in llie form of 
easement on other federal holdings. 
Theeconotny in tliis arrangement out- 
weighs the di.sadvantages, which 
might be likened to those created in 
any household sheltering two earnest 
housekeepers. The Fi.sh and Wildlife 
Service, born of the Biological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Fisheries un- 
<ler the Reorganization .-\ct of 1939, 
is apt to come off Ijadly in any major 
dispute, not only because it is ordi- 
narily the gue.st agency but because 
its nee<{s are too often dismissed as 
inconseciuenlial by comparison with 
those of more newsworthy agencies. 
With'n the Department of the In- 
terior, it differs at limes with the 
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Here are a 
few of the 
outstanding 
sporting goods 
dealers who 
sell famous MacGregor Sports Equipment. 


±’oi' th.e * 

SPOILT 

In yovir* life.. 


The Buckeye Cycle Ca... . 

Nims Sportsman's of Ames 
Swearingen Sporting Goods 
Hayden L Sweasy Co. 

Herr's Inc. 

Keatley's. inc. 

Howard Supply Co 

Kreuger's Sport Shop .... 

W. B. Read & Co. 

Sports Center 

Burlington Sport Goods Co.. Inc. 

Tnners Sports 

Howard Swan Athletic Goods Co. 

Armstrong’s ... 

Cincinnati Athletic Goods Co. 

Ed Brendamour, Inc. 

The John Shillito Co. .... 

Johnston's Sport Shop . . . 

Geo. King Sports Center 
Goldblalt Brothers 
Mages Sporting Goods Co. 

The Sport Shop 

The Newman-Stern Co. .... 

Olympic Sport Goods. Inc. 

F & R Lazarus 
The Sportsman 
Jerry Weese Sporting Goods 
Brooks L Chappell ... 

The Rike-Kumier Co. . ... 

Griswold Sporting Goods Co. 

Tri-State Sports Equipment Co. . 

Burhick Hardware 

Lomax 1 Doerner 

Mullin Co,. Inc. 

Mam Auto Sport Shop Ft. Wayne. Ind. 

Messing & Becker Freeport. III. 

Goebel L Brown . . Grand Rapids. Mich. 

Denis Sport Shop , .. .Green Bay. Wis. 

C. A. Clark !• Son. . . Hamilton. Ohio 

Goodwin Sporting Goods Hays. Kan. 

Superior Sport Store Holland. Mich. 

Harry Liem Sporting Goods Huron S. Aberdeen. S. D. 


.... Akron. Ohio 

Athens. Ohio 
Aurora. III. 
Battle Creek. Mich. 
Beckley, W. Va. 
. Bellefontaine. Ohio 

Beloit, Wis. 

Bloomington, HI. 
. . Bowling Green, Ky. 
Burlington, Iowa 

Canton, Ohio 

Cape Girardeau & 
Columbia. Mo. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. . . .Cincinnati. Ohio 
. . Cincinnati. Ohio 
. . Champaign, III. 
Charleston. W. Va. 
. Chicago, 111. 

Chicago, III. 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 

. . .Cleveland, Ohio 
.Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
. . . Conneaut, Ohio 
Danville, HI. 
. Dayton, Ohio 
. . . Dayton, Ohio 
, . Detroit, Mich. 

. Duluth, Minn. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
. . . Evansville, Ind. 
Flint, Mich. 


Bush-Callahan Sporting Goods 
John Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
sob Musser's Sport Shop 

Miller i Boerman 

Gateway Sporting Goods 

Klone's Sporting Goods 
Getz Brotners .... 

Oick Sanburn Sporting Goods 
Quinn’s Sport Shop . . 

City News t Sporting Goods. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Iowa City, Iowa 

Joliet, HI. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
.Kansas City. Mo. 

Kearney, Nebr. 
.... Kent. Ohio 
Kokomo, Ind. 
LaCrosse. Wis. 
Lancaster, Ohio 


Van Dervoort Hardware Co. Lansing. Mich. 


The Sportsman, Inc. 

Kentucky Sporting Goods Co.. 
Smith-Watkins . 

The B. F. Repp Co. , , 

Gerry's Sport Shop.. 

Levy Brothers, Inc. 

Badger sporting Goods 
Wolfe, Kubly, Hirsig 
Backman Sporting Goods. . . 
Mahowalds’ Athletic Supplies 
Kelly Mike's Sports Center 
HtD Athletic Goods 
B & W Sporting Goods Co. . . 
Decker Athletic Supply 

Hunt's Inc. . . 

The Sports Center 
College Athletic Supply Co. 
Milwaukee Boston Store. ... 
Corrie's Sporting Goods. 
Oamm Hardware Co. 

Pla-Mor Sporting Goods .... 
Bush-Keller Co. 

Gray-Ward Sporting Goods 
Youngs Sporting Goods 
Osoff's Hardware 
South Omaha Sports Center 


Lafayette. 

. . . Lexington, Ky. 

Lexington. Ky. 

Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Mankato, Minn. 
. . Martins Ferry, Ohio 
..Marshalltown. Iowa 
Maryville. Mo. 
. Mason City, Iowa 
Mayfield, Ky. 
. Middleport, Ohio 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
Milwaukee. 
Minneapolis. M 
Muskegon, U . 

. Nebraska City, Nebr. 
. . . New Albany, li ' 

. Newton. Kan. 
North Platte. Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


The Lack Co Paducah, H 

Hurley Sporting Goods Peru. ' 

Jack I Bill's Sport Shop Peoria, 

Cyrus Sporting Goods Pikeville, K 

David MacTaggart Co. Port Huron, Mich. 

Sand Sporting Goods ... Portsmouth, Ohio 

Diamond Spdrting Goods Co. Pratt. Kan. 

Tom Harmer Sports Equipment Rockford, III. 

Morley Brothers Saginaw, Mich. 

Zalin Sporting Goods Sedalia, Mo. 

Sportsman's, Inc... Sioux City. Iowa 

Sonneborn’s Sport Shop South Send, Ind. 

Fishman's Sporting Goods Co Springfield, III. 

Lumpe-Virdon Co. Springfield. Mo. 

Recreation Equipment Cp., Inc. . . .Springfield. Ohio 
Economy Auto A Sporting Goods St. Charles. Mo. 

Target Sport Shop Steubenville. Ohio 

Gardner’s St. Joe. Inc. St. Joseph. Mich. 

Kentucky Model Shop. . ..St. Matthews, Ky. 

Sportsman's, Inc Storm Lake, Iowa 

W. R. O'Connor Co,, Inc St. Paul. Minn. 

McMillan Sports .... ... Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Athletic Supply Co Toledo, Ohio 

Capital Stores Topeka. Kan. 

Sport-Land Warren, Ohio 

Craft-Cochran Athletic Goods Co Waterloo, Iowa 

Trojan Sports Supply . . .Weirton. W. Va. 

H. G. Friedrick's Wheeling. W. Va. 

Cooper's sporting Goods . . Worthington. Minn. 

Norgren's Sporting Goods York, Nebr. 

Youngstown Sporting Goods Co. ...Youngstown, Ohio 
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Burpau of Laiul Management, with 
whioli it share.s authorir.s' over the 
large game ranges in the West: but 
these differences are minor by com- 
parison wiili the threats to its refuges 
posed by the armed services. 

The armed services, operating 
under cover of that shining panoply 
called national defense, have become 
the rich, arrogant landlords of vast 
areas of the U.S., their legitimate and 
necessary use of which is chronically 
accompanied by wasteful and de- 
structive abuses. The cfiuivalent of 
a strip of lafid l-'J miles acro.ss and ex- 
tending from coast to coast is now 
under their control, and present re- 
quests for further withdrawals from 
public territories would, if granted, 
widen this hypothetical domain li.\' 
four more miles. 

.\ growing American public with 
huge recreational reejuirements has 
hf'cn entirely excluded from the petty 
kingdoms of the Defense Depart- 
ment, even in cases where multiple 
and simultaneous u.se was proven 
pf)S.sihle. K.speciall.v in the West, the 
military reservations abut commonl\’ 
on game ranges and federal wildlife 
refuges, which are often considered 
fair targets for artillery practice. 

Serious as the encroachments by 
the military have become, lliey are 
only one factor in the over-all politi- 
cal problems confronting the Fisli 
and Wildlife Service and other 
agencies administering public lands. 
These lands, sujjported by and for 
the taxpayers, are preyed upon inces- 
saritl.L' b.i' political and priT'ate in- 
terests. all of which sujiport lobbies 
in the T apilol dedicated to the acqui- 
sition. by inexpensive lease, of com- 
mercial rights to territory rightfully 
belonging to all .A.merican.s. Such 
leases are granted for the most part 
on the extensive national fore.sts, but 
the game ranges and wildlife refuges 
are also invaded frequently, and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, politically 
impotent, is often powerless to de- 
fend its own and the public interest. 
As an arm of the ciT'il se^^'jce, de- 
pendent on congressional apjjropria- 
tion.s, it can enter the political arena 
only obliquely, and its recommenda- 
tions must usually he carried to the 
public not by its own pul)licity de- 
partment hut by such private watch- 
dog organizations as the Wildlife 
Management Institute and the Na- 
tional Wildlife Fe<teration. 

Unhappily, the significance of the 


Service is still largely unrecognized, 
if congressional appropriations can 
he taken as evidence. Congress has 
ever been niggardly when little or 
no evidence of electoral sentiment is 
pre.sented to justify more generous 
appropriations. Hut the sentiment, 
as has been shown repeatedly when 
conservation groups have got the 
facts of a dispute before the public 
tribunal, is there. What is more, it is 
overwhelmingly in favor of any meas- 
ure tending to preserve the natural 
heritage of the nation, wildlife in- 
cluded. That the Service does not al- 
ways profit l*y this sentiment is due 
largely to the fact that its spokesmen 
in the Department of the Interior, in 
many cases political ajjpointees, are 
too prone to place tlie policy of the 
incumbent Administration above the 
recommendations of the trained jier- 
sonnel beneath them. Fortunately, 
there has been a marked improve- 
ment over the past three years, .'\mong 
the factors which have renewed the 
faith of conservationists in the De- 
partment of the Interior has been its 
sujjport of new restrictions on the 
leasing of public lands. 

T hkre is, in fa<’t, a new aware- 
ness of tlie need for conservation 
throughout the land. The interest in 
wildlife is evidenced by the growing 
number and memljership of conserva- 
tion groups, bird cIuIjs and related 
organization.s, a.s well as by the in- 
creased influence these groups now 
bring to hear on legislation affecting 
natural resources Many organiza- 
tions are more or le.ss specialized in 
their intere.st.s: Ducks L’nlimited, for 
example, is cfincerned almost entirely 
with restoring water to Canatlian 
breeding grouiids damaged by drain- 
age. The Welder Wildlife Foundation 
is dedicated to the maintenance and 
study of a natural tract of Texas 
plains and river woodland north of 
Corpus Christi, in order to determine 
the effects of overgrazing as well as 
tlie degree of grazing best suited to 
the mutual interests of the land, live- 
stock and wildlife. The Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute sponsors, among 
other projects, the North American 
Wildlife Conference, the annual 
transactions of which, since 19d(). 
have become standard reference ma- 
terial. With the National Wildlife 
Federation, which coordinates the 
policies of local conservation groups 
all over the country, the conference 
also serves as an unofficial influence 
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An Englishman’s Outrageous Vieiu 

An eminent visitor from abroad watches 
a coiiege game. His impious conclusions 
by J. B. PRIESTLEY will raise hackles on many U.S. partisans 


of Texas Football 


The folloH'ing article is abridged from Journey Down A Rainbow, by J. B. 
Priestley and Jarquetta Hawkes, published by Harper and Brothers. The edi- 
tors of Sports Ii.lustratkd— will gladly fake exception to Mr. Priestley 
OH many points — believe nevertheless that his views u-ill prove of interest to 
anyone who has ever watched an American football game or speculated on the 
American character. Here Mr. Priestley does both, with results which icitl strike 
many as being gratuitously critical but which always are urbane and amusing. 


T here must have been a time, 
long ago, when colleges merely 
arranged some matches between their 
respective teams, and a lot of high- 
spirited young men, released from 
their studies for a few hours, went out 
to enjoy themselves. But now the col- 
lege football season was at its height; 
and very high that is, too, like the 
figures of attendance at the games 
themselves, like the investment in 
huge arenas, athletic directors and 
coaches and trainers, in equipment 
of every kind. Now at parties men 
got together in corners to thrash the 
subject to death: impassioned voices 
on the radio described last Saturday's 
games, speculated about next Satur- 
day’s games: presidents and deans of 
universities gravely compared notes, 
ventured prophecies: and in locker 
rooms, scores of big-boned, heavily 
muscled lads listened white-faced 
while their football coaches, with 
tears in their eyes, implored them to 
remember what was at stake on the 
field, lashed them with bitter rhet- 
oric. This indeed was their hour, and 
for most of them it would never re- 
turn again; the rest of their lives 
would be one long anticlimax. And 
of course the newspapers were in 
there, battling. Above a photograph, 
the size of a small tea tray, of four 
leather-armored men in a desperate 
tangle, a giant headline screamed 
PO.VfES SNAP PORKER STRING. And 
in letters not much smaller: long- 
horns SHADE TCU FROGS and MUS- 


TANG DEFENSE SPELLED DEFEAT FOR 
CINDERELLA HOGS. Yes, the season 
was at its height. 

I HAD not attended an American 
football gamesince I saw Yale play 
the Navy, nearly 20 yeans ago. But on 
the Saturday 1 wanted to see a game, 
Dallas could not offer me one of any 
size: I had to go to Fort Worth, where 
in fact the Longhorns shaded the 
Frogs, according to the headline. The 
morning was bright and warm, and I 
went to Fort Worth, through miles 
and miles of Nomadmass by bus, a 
form of transport patronized ex- 
clusively by Negroes and people well 
down in the lower-income brackets. 
I took with me no prejudice against 
sport and games as such. In my youth 
I played games, and even won a few 
medals for sport; I once reported 
football matches: I have always en- 


joyed both playing and watching 
games: so nothing here is darkened 
by any introverted, eggheaded, thick- 
spectacled distaste for rough pur- 
suits. If sport could escape the Ad- 
mass influence — though none of the 
signs encouraged this hope — then so 
much the better. 

At the bus terminus, such is the 
kindness of people in these parts, I 
was met by a professor whose team 
was playing that afternoon : a shy but 
very friendly man, accompanied by a 
very pretty little daughter, still at 
high school. Along streets so thick 
with traffic they were like sluggish 
rivers of gleaming painted steel, we 
drove out to a restaurant, Hashad- 
mass Mexican, near the university 
campus and not far from the stadium. 
Most of the talk was between father 
and daughter, for it dealt with the 
problems of routes, traffic, parking. 

It was a warm afternoon, (juite 
hot in the sun. Cars by the thou- 
sand, a gray-green tide, crept to- 
ward the stadium. Near the entrance 
to the main stand, I had to wait 
some time while my host found a 
place for his car. The daughter went 
off to join her sister, on the other side 

coiilinucd 



. B. PRIESTLEY 


A MAN OF MANY OPINIONS 

J. B. Priestley ha.s been a leading British es- 
.sayisl, critic, playwright and author for the 
pa-si 50 years. American readers of his works 
know him as an extremely vigorous critic of 
the United States. He know.s hi.s subject 
though, for he has traveled exten.sively in this 
country, especially in the Southwe.st. Journey 
Down A Rainbow and Midnight on the Desert 
are two of his books with an American .set- 
ting. His wife, Jacquelta Ifawkes, is also an 
author and is a noted English archaeologist. 
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TE««AS FOOfBALL rouliiiuf,l 

of the stadium, the open stand fa- 
vored by students. I watched the 
crowd pouring up the ramps, swarm- 
ing along the galleries an<l uj) the 
flights of stairs, i’rogram sellers, 
newspaper lads, hirers-oul of cush- 
ions, peddlers of drinks and peanuts, 
were hoarsely bellowing at us. The 
giant b(»wl, brimmed with anticipa- 
tion. was humming away, already 
tuning up for its symphony of howls 
and roars. It was the same old atmos- 
phere piled up. thickened but elec- 
trified, during this half hour that 
always preceded the great sporting 
event, whetlier outside Chel.sea'.s foot- 
ball ground at Stamford Bridge or 
outside the bull ring on the edge of 
Mexico City: and though it did not 
matter to me who won or lost here, 
and I tried to feel aloof, my heart 
beat faster, my nerves tingled. 

The profe.ssor and I carried our 
cushions to the top of the stand and 
then found our places among a group 
of his colleagues, of both sexes, be- 
longing to the departments of lan- 
guage and literature. N'odding and 
smiling a welcome, Middle English, 
Romance Languages, Modern Novel 
and Elizabethan Drama pleasantly 
acknowledged my presence, with that 
slight archness and hint of the depre- 
catory which scholars display when 
discovered attending some unscholar- 
ly college function. From this height, 


the whole stadium was spread below 
us. all open to our view. The scene 
had more color than wc find in our 
football grounds. The crowd opposite 
mostly students in colored shirts and 
blou.ses, looked almost like a vast 
heap of those tiny sweets known in 
my childhood as “hundreil.s and thou- 
sands.” Two large students' mili- 
tary bands, one in orange uniforms, 
the other in purple, the colors of 
their respective teams, could just be 
distinguished, mas.sed together, on 
the lower slopes, where the sousa- 
phones gleamed and blared. In llie 
space between the touchline and the 
stand, there were cheerleaders in 
white, men and girls, already begin- 
ning to signal to and encourage, with 
enormous rhythmical gestures, their 
obedientsections of students. One en<l 
of the ground, to my right, was domi- 
nated by an illuminated electric clock, 
ready to mark off every second of 
play. Above the crowd at the other 
end, lower than we were, I could see 
ranks of parked cars, extending ap- 
parently into far, open country, glit- 
tering. glimmering and then fading 
into the haze, like some plague of 
gray and green beetles unaccountalily 
stricken with death. Down on the turf 
a host of players, enough to make a 
dozen teams, all uniformed. leather- 
armored. numbered, were throwing 
pas.ses and punting the balls and 
loosening up. Otlier men, mostly in 
white, not cheerleaders l>ut athletic 


directors, coaches, referees and lines- 
men. trainers and first-aid men were 
gathering along the touchlines. From 
somewhere behind us, voices througli 
loud-speakers, harsh and appallingly 
amplified, made announcements, 
called doctors to the telephone. The 
howl, you might say, was busy. 

The players ran off and cleared the 
pitch, to sit in a long row at the edge 
of it. One of the horrible voices an- 
nounced that there would now be an 
invocation by Dr. Somelxxly of 
Something I’resliyterian Church. We 
stood up. Over the public-address .sys- 
tem came a very deep voice, which to 
my u.stoni.shmenl began by saying 
“We thank Thee. Lord, for bringing 
us to our maturity — ,” but after that 
did not find anything else as surpris- 
ing to say. 'rhLs prayer at an end, we 
sat down. One of the bands liegan 
playing. We stood up again, this time 
facing the flagstaff, though 1 couhl 
still contrive to see, far below, all the 
men in while, the official atliletic 
types, rigid in their fervent jiatrio- 
tism. The Stars and Stripes, surely 
the prettiest of all national flag.«. went 
fluttering to the top of the mast. We 
stood up again to hear the college 
song of the visiting Longhorns, from 
the University of Texas. .\n<l again 
for the college song of the home team, 
the llorne<l Frogs of the Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth. We sat 
down, ready now for some diversion. 
It arrived. While the bands played 


THE BOWL WAS BUSY’ 



PONDEROUS MASCOT of Texos team, a longhorn steer, 
reclinPH in well-built crate before the game begins. 



PACKED GROUP o( kcycd-up players huddles near the sideline, some in 
heimets and some burehoaded, as the team gels ready to start the game. 
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and the ohoerleaders lf*apt and senia- 
phoml and ihe massed ranks of stu- 
dents rah-rah-rahed, the %’isitors’ 
mascot, a l^onghorn .steer, a melan- 
choly .survivor of that oltl breed which 
the original cowboys of Texas had 
driven along the Chisholm Trail, went 
shambling round the field, no doubt 
wondering once again why it should 
have been robbed of its pasture for 
this loud incligtiily. It was followed 
by the home mascot, not a genuine 
giant horned frog — alas — hut only a 
student in pantomime costume. Thi.<3 
pantomime horned frog was joined 
by a pantomime longhorn and then 
proceeded, amidst laughter and some 
organized cheering controlled by leap- 
ing leaders in white, to rope and throw 
it. thus deciding the game in advance 
by symbolic magic. The bands were 
still blaring away. The terrible voices 
behind me were still imploring doctors 
to come to the telephone. And two 
men in cowboy costume, behind the 
touchline down on the left, were in- 
explicably but startlingly busy, firing 
a small cannon. There was not, it can 
be fairly said, a dull moment. 

I'he game began. I do not pretend 
to understand even the coarser of the 
finer points of this American college 
football, which must have been orig- 
inally devised during an early revolu- 
tionary phase of American life, for, 
like a revolution, it is an odd mixture 
of secret plotting, w’ith so many heads 
cv'ilinufd 



THE BEST TIME OF THE YEAR 




HOTEL and CLUB 


Every month that this most complete resort on the gold coast 
is open, is a wonderful month — 

For here, there is everything to please the most discerning 
of guests. A championship 18 hole golf course, with Sam 
Snead as winter pro. a Cabana Club with an ocean mile-long 
beach, a private yacht basin just minutes away from the Gulf 
Stream. Then, of course, Boca has the finest and most taste- 
fully furnished rooms and suites, a superb cuisine, four tennis 
courts, dancing and entertainment nightly. 

The best time of the year, however is at the Christmas 
Season, when the rustle of the palms is but a whisper of Boca's 
beauty, when festivities are at their gayest, when fish are at 
the gamest. Rates are reasonable. Full American Plan. 

For color brochure address R. B. Leggett. Manager, Dept. 
52 or see your local travel agent. 

BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Arviila Hotels, inc., A subsidiary of "AC" Arvida Corporation 
STUART L MOORE, Vice President and Managing Director — National Reps.; 
ROBERT F. WARNER. Inc., New York, Ctiicago, Wasbington, Boston, Toronto 
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OUR MADRAS DRINKING VEST 

For festivity behind as weli as before the bar, we 
offer our brilliant new Madras Drinking Vest. 
Made of Indian Madras in shades predominantly 
of blue, with brass buttons down the front, it 
comes in one site with a tie-string at back. 

ORDER BY MAIL OR TELEPHONE tS-95 
Add $.25 for postage. 
All correspondence tO: Florham Park. N. J. 
Telephone order Dept. FRontier 7-7250 


Write dept. S3 for catalogue on men's and 
women's resort and country wear. 



MERCIER 


IMPORTED CHAMPAGNE 

The official Champagne of the Brussels Fair. 
Mercier is now celebrating its 100th Anni- 
versary. Renowned the world over for its mag- 
nificent bouquet and exuberance, this queen 
of all wines is the mark of the perfect host. 


TEXAS FOOTBALL eoniinued 

motionless anrl close tojfether in the 
scrums, and sudden violent action. 
When eitherside pressed toward goal, 
we all stood up. The danger over or 
the prize lost, we sat down again. The 
enormous clock ran off seconds when 
the ball was actually in play. It 
stopped when the game stopped. And 
the game was always stopping. Ref- 
erees threw down little colored flags; 
linesmen ran on, like half-crazed sur- 
veyors, with measuring equipment; 
trainers and first -aid men trotted up 
with water, sponges, liniment, per- 
haps disinfectant, brandy, antibiot- 
ics, blood transfusions, oxygen tents, 
God knows what; players came off, 
other players went on; three men in 
white occasionally turned somer- 
saults: the cheerleaders leapt and 
wildly gesticulated, the obedient fans 
noisily responded; the two cowboys 
fired their cannon. Meanwhile, the 
doomsday voices behind me were an- 
nouncing the quarter-time and half- 
time scores of distant games. Nor 
were these figures regarded as a dis- 
traction, taking attention away from 
the game before our eyes. In the new 
Admass sporting life, these scores, so 
many figures on paper, are more im- 
portant than actual games, the mere 
rough-and-tumble round the ball. A 
good Admass sport.sman wants to 
know what is happening everywhere 
except in front of his nose. He at- 
tends one match to learn quickly 
wkat remote teams are scoring in 
other matches. And now, with the 
Horned Frogs ahead of the Long- 
horns. as hundreds of thousands of 
spectators were hearing elsewhere, 
the interval came. 

I do not know what was happening 
to the players, who had now disap- 
peared: they may have been having 
massage or electrical treatment, lis- 
tening to a final appeal to their man- 
hood by the coach, being photo- 
graphed or interviewed; but I could 
not help remembering the football 
games of my youth, when lioth learns, 
having played 45 minutes on end, 
and no substitutes allowed, never 
even left the field at half time but 
stood about sucking lemons. But that 
was before football was big news, big 
business, big everything; before the 
sports editors and reporters and half 
their readers were in a permanent 
state of hysteria. 

During the interval, while we re- 
covered from the shocks and strains 
of the game, we were .suitably enter- 
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tained. A pretty girl who had been 
elected Miss Something-or-other was 
brought out to kiss a middle-aged 
functionary who had some claim to 
this privilege. Then the purple band, 
about 60 strong, marched on to the 
field, accompanied by drum major- 
ettes — every one a dish, as they say 
—who juggled with glittering batons. 
The orange band followed, also with 
delicious juggling girls, and performed 
a different but equally intricate set 
of evolutions, with never a man or a 
girl hesitating, fumbling out of step; 
all drilled loa hair. The Prussian Guard 
itself never did better: indeed, never 
as well, for where were their girls? But 
that was not all. What are known as 
the card section.s now .showed us what 
they could do. With each student 
holding up a large card on which there 
would be a letter or a blank, they be- 
gan spelling out sentences for us to 
read and admire. It was ail done ac- 
curately and briskly, on the word of 
command from the chief cheerleader. 
Then the other cheerleaders, making 
large sweeps of their arms in unison, 
would signal for and conduct their 
section's mass singing and organized 
cheering. No lack of organization here. 

The game began again. The men 
in white ran on and off with their 
measuring equipment or first-aid kits. 
Players went off, players came on. 
Jet planes flashed a glance at us, aft- 
er apparently ripping the old blue 
canvas of the sky. The monstrous 
voices roared out the half-time and 
three-quarter-lime scores of other 
games. The cannon wa.s fired at every 
touchdown. The tumblerssomersault- 
ed. The cheerleaders continued their 
idiot ballet. The din suggested a war, 
the spectacle a circus. I kept glanc- 
ing at the enormous clock, flashing 
the death of each second. Only 10 
minutes to go. I had had enough, and 
after hesitating a moment or two, I 
said apologetically to my host that 
I should like to slip away but did not 
want to take him away from the 
game. I never saw a man look more 
relieved. Out we went, to hoar, a,s us- 
ual. the loudest and most dramatic 
roar of the afternoon just as we found 
ourselves outside the bowl. But my 
host still felt thankful. “We shall 
have save<l at least an hour,” he said 
as he started the car. I believed him 
and would still have believed him if 
he had made it two hours; we seemed 
to be hurrying away from the auto- 
mobile show of the century. A final 
roar from the giant howl died behind 
us: the game was over. end 
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No tarnished candlesticks, soiled nap- 
kins or willed lettuce would mar your 
dinner table. Why then spoil your card 
table with limp, dog-eared old playing 
cards? Serve your guests new packs of 
Congress Cards, .crisp, inviting, inexpen- 
sive. For the Hoyle up-to-date "Official 
Rules," send 25c m com to Dept. L-7, 
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I960 all-transistor 


From Grand Frix Award 
Winning Hitachi ... a full 

selection of distinguished 
pocket-size and personal 

portables. Fully guaranteed: 
complete with leather carrying 
cases, accessories; gift boxed. 
At better stores . . . 
from $29.95 to $7-5. 




For $porl>-vii-ii, rvcrijoiiF.' 

Ilitiifiii S-Tiansigtor f‘url(ihles in 
Short W'life, AM mid Mnriue AM 
modeln $69.95 and $75 


HITACHI, LTD., 'listiibuled IhroiiylKiul the L'.S.hy Thr Sampmin Co.. Flcelrnnies Dir-.CliifagoS. III. 


on federal legislation affecting the na- 
tional resources. The Con.servation 
Foundation, allied to the N’ew York 
Zoological Society, approaches its 
subject from an international \ie\v- 
point, ami sponsors research studies 
of foreign as well as domestic prob- 
lems. The Wilderness Society pro- 
motes the concepts of Alclo Leopold, 
Robert Marshall and others who, aft- 
er 1920, advocated the se(iuestration 
of inviolate primeval wilderness for 
posterity; it is at j)resent sponsoring 
the crucial Wilderness Bill, which 
would establish on the public lands 
a wilderness preservation system in- 
vulnerable to special interests or po- 
litical expedience. The Xational Parks 
Association is an articulate ilefender 
of the institution which gives it its 
name and lends its voice as well to 
other conservation j)rograms. The.se 
groups are important, hut they are 
only a few of ll e many like them in a 
nation maturing to its respoiisil)ilities 
toward future generations. 

The wildlife of America, pinned in 
or chivied out of its last redoubts by 
the convulsions of blitul progre.ss, is 
finding its mo.st potent defenders 
among individuals, or rather in those 
groups of individuals banded togeth- 
er in defense of the natural environ- 
ment-wild flowers and tree.s, wild 
shorelines, swamps, savannas, des- 
erts, wild rivers, mountains, forests — 
as a nonmaterial need. That the need 
seems to be felt so commonly is only 
partly the achievement of tliose who, 
ever .since the first warnings of Alex- 
ander Wilson, have worked painfully 
toward the illumination of their coun- 
trymen, It is also the reaction of a 
people entrapped by the app-aratu&of 
its own progress and seeking a pa.ssage 
back to more permanent values, to 
the clean light of open air. The wild 
creatures of the open spaces, of clear 
water and green northern wilds, of 
gol<l prairie and huge sky, embody a 
human longing no less civilized for 
being primitive, no less real for being 
felt rather than thought. 


IN AN EARLY ISSUE 


The challenge facing connerra- 
tion in the utumic age, and what 
iini.fl be done to inert it, will be 
erainined in an article in SfOUTS 
Illustrated in the near future. 
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Makes a drink SING! 

TRY THE EXOTIC NEW ' CARIOCA VOODOO” 

It's a spellbinder of a drink and it's so easy to make! 

1 oz. Ron CARIOCA (White or Gold) 

1 oz. SAMOVAR VODKA 
^ oz. Grenadine — Juice of ^ ienrton 

r Shake vigorously with ice: strain. 

Excitement sparks any drink made with Ron CARIOCA 
the finer Puerto Rican Rum that "makes a drink sing!'' 




PUERTO RICAN RUM • WHITE OR GOLD LABEL • SO PROOF • SCHENLEY IMPORT CO.. N. Y. 
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WARM, WRINKLE RESISTANT WASH 'N' WEAR 

Handsome suburban jackets of 65ff “Dacron", 35' t rayon 
drip-dry neat . . . stay neat . . . have warm pile linings of “Orion" 

Just slip into one* of these’ lianilsome jackets, anti you'll he [hinp hi;:li 
this winter. FKiii}: liifjh in style, for ’Daei'on'** polyester fiber keeps it 
wrinkle-free, keeps you looking your best. Anil "Dacron" makes your 
new jacket ea-sy (and thrifty) to care for . . . just wash it. ilrip-drv anti 
wear. (Naturalh. you can also send it to the cleaner's.) 

The pile lining of "Orion*’* acrylic filler is thick, warm, yet cloud- 
light . . . takes washing in .stride. Try one of ibese jackets today! 

*Du Ponl'i regli’sred ‘rMemarU. Dv Soni mokei r.b«r>, do*j noi mol* ee Fabrics or lt>« clolKat shown h«r«. 
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1 9hole 

The readers 
take over 


FITNESS: OF TIMES AND COUNTRY 

Sirs: 

Your editorial, FiIhckx for What? (SI, 
Oct. 26l, has added to my weekly enjoy- 
ment of my limes and my country. N'ice 
going. Very nice going. At a time when 
nice going gets rarer and rarer. Morality, 
v:ilue.s and standards all seem to be go- 
ing the way of all decay, because it .seems 
easier to ignore it than fight it. F)lnei>n 
for M'lifit? in a sports magazine is like a 
brisk anticyclone through the smog of 
shrug-il-the-hell-oir. 

Philip N. 0»er 

Los Angeles 

FITNESS: FIT OR FAT? 

Sirs: 

If This Fits You, You're Too Fn( (SI, 
Nov. 2) — does this mean that if your 
weight corresponds to the figure shown 
opposite your height and under your age 
that you arc too fat? If this is the case, it 
looks as though someone needs to revLse 
their figures, and I don’t mean physical 
figures. 

I am 34 years of age, 6 feet 1 inch and 
weigh 180. I trust I am not too heavy. 

T. D. Cha.vtler 

Shreveport, La. 



Till-: 


\ "(In-Hs up" l(i%\ boot witli a buckle strafi that 
fits like all pet out . . . liaudsoine. easy p"iiig 
fiMitiup for any man. Ilniwn nr black calf, glove 
leather lining. 


The Stet?' 


I Shoe Co 


iPANY. Inc.. 


South If'fyrtiouih 90, 


LOOK UP TO... like no other 






• Trust not. The Society of Actuaries 
says that a man of Reader Chantler’s 
size and age is roughly 16 pounds 
too heavy.— ED. 


Sirs: 

Am I to gather that a man 59 year.-- old, 
5 feet 8 inches, who wcigh.s 166 pounus is 
20 pounds overweight? That is how I read 
your article. Such a statement I eon.sider 
medically wTong. 

.■M.SO, height i.«= not everything, and there 
are a good many different types of human 
shapes. This should find expres.'<ion in any 
tabulation of desirable weights. 

R. W. Banner 

Orange, Calif. 

• The article said; “The average 
American is 20 pounds overweight. 
. . ." At 59, Reader Banner’s sample 
man is older than average and heavier 
than he should be. The lowest mortal- 
ity rate for 50- to 59-year-old men 
between 5 feet 7 inches and 5 feet 10 
inches is among those weighing 135 
to 164 pounds, says the Society of 
Actuaries. Mr. Banner’s sample man, 
at 5 feet 8 inches would find his best 
weight in the lower half of the 135- to 
164-pound range.— ED. 

continued 





>.vm: vMUIKES: Just locus tli)s h.-indy oplical in- 
slriiiTii'iit— clirtl ii:sCAnliv shows distinct' to Uo, cor- 
ivvt cUih t» use (or »arh stuikcl E*sy-Qsuck-Sutc. 
l’<ick<-t-si/<-. Silver ai:<l marou:: lltiish. H.i:i:;cfii:dt'r 
oi:ly S't.oa. DcLuxe Set ineluelci saUdK-lealher 
holvti-r e.isr .iml powerful snap-on telescope eye- 
piece fur Brealest .>ccuracv. $17. B5. Also for archeo’ 
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92-60 QUEENS BLVO., REGO PARK 74, N. Y. 
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PLAY REAL 



FOOTBALL! 

Call your plays — |USI l< . . 

’All Stir" boarltfbatk’ Throw 
passas . . . buck thr line . . . 
make end runs' Action pKked' 
Eiciluif' Play anywhe'i! Pocket 
Football :s (on for every Ian — M 
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BASKEIBALL FANS' BASEBALL FANS! 

We'vteicdinipockatiarneslor • 
you, loo! Call your plays li' — ' 

a real pro! Easy to play' I-- 
lor Ml a(es' 

When otderin{ — be sure la speoily (amt 
you want! Senf ekeek w money order — na 
C. 0. D.'s - to: SORT SALES CO . Dept. SFI. 
P 0. Boi im. WKhiU. Kinias. 
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WEED 

Kill submeraed water ii 
weeds which foul up motor ij 
propellers. 

^h' . 

Inexpensi 


em and FISH! 


propellers, tangle fishing i/ff/w ^ ^ 

gear, with R-H Weed ^ 

Rhap.20, Granular 2.4.D. )) 

Inexpensive, easy to use, ■g £'. jS,-. ) 'L- 

sure results. For free in- e \ ■— 

formation write • I . r — 
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19TH MOLE rOHli/lUcd 


A CHRISTMAS 
CO.N\ i:hsatk)x\... 



Hello. m\u>‘s iRerc? 

(AiuIy. this is Crrandixt. 

Merry C.hristinas! 

O'oli- it‘s Graiul|»a. Tliaiik 
you for liu* <loH and llie 
roller s.kate-'. 

An<i ihanh you fur 
the stri[>e(( socks. 

W ant to speak to Monuiiy? 

Sure do. Isn't Daddy there? 

Yes. Only Re's reading. 

Heading? On C/in'stnifis morning. 

Moniniy said the same thing. 

Oh! 

She said it uas your fault. 

,1/y fault? 

You sent it. 


Sent ichul? 
'I'iiat magazine. 


SrOllTS ILLl SriiATED? 


1 think thatV nliat he railed it. 

Does he like it? 

Yes. Only he argued with .Mommy. 

Daddy argued uiih Mummy? 

Yes. she was reading it first— but he said 
it was his present. 


J . _ SOTTO voce: WHY DON'T YOU. TOO. GIVE SPORTS ILLUSTRATCO FOR CHRISTMAS— THE 
PRESENT WITH A COLORFUb FUTURE . . , AND A WONDERFUL GIFT FOR EVERT FAMILY. 
^ * AS LITTLE AS S5 PER GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. INCLUDING A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS 

• ^ « CARO TO ANNOUNCE EACH GIFT. JUST USE THE ORDER FORM BOUND IN THIS ISSUE. 


Sir.«: 

Concerning your clarion call to the 
-Steam baths: caution! The proposition 
that the thin rats bury the fal one-s has 
been scientifically estabhshed as a rule of 
thumb, true. But the ne.tt proposition, 
that fal rats ought therefore to become 
thin rat.s, i.s fiangerou.*! guossn-ork. Heavy- 
set ptsiple who tiraslically reshape them- 
-sclves to fit medical fashion are very apt 
lo get sick, and often are the flr.sl of all 
to (lie. Most of us cither know or have 
heard of such cases. 

Ai.E.\.\NbER Eliot 

New York City 


COMPACT CARS: NEYV COMPETITION 

Sir.' : 

You Slated the Chrysler Valiant is a 
fast car 'Sol Too Compacl /.< 7V/r Val- 
iijiil for 'So, SI, Nov. ‘i.. But earlier 
iChevn I^'iId /f.< Power in the Hack, SI, 
Oct. 12 the Chevy Corvair was staled 
to do 60 mph in IT or 18 seconds. The 
Chevy Corvair is a lietter car by far. The 
motor Ls far better. It has a six-opposing- 
cylimiiT engine with two single-barrel 
carburetors. This means far better car- 
bureiion. What has the Valiant got that 
Corvair ha-sn't? 

Would it be possible to satisfy this ar- 
gument by dragging all three cars -the 
Chrysler Valiant, the Che%Tolel Corvair 
and the Ford F’alcon— at a legal drag 
strip? 

MlCH.\EL K.\MERL1XK 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Is Sports IluL'stk.xted a magazine of 
sport? Yes, at least most of the time. I 
refer lo your recent article.s on the Corvair 
and \'aliant. An* these autos sports cars? 
Dr are they in any way remotely con- 
nected with sport? Certainly not. 

Since you have .seen fit to print the.se 
reports let us examine them more closely. 
We are told that the Corvair “is a rear- 
engined hont-y which reprewnts real pio- 
neering.” This pioneering includes such 
features as independent rear suspen.sion, 
aluminum engine with horizontally op- 
po.sed pistons and air cooling, transaxle, 
and engine removal in le.ss than one hour. 
A certain popular Kuropean import has 
had ail these features .since its ints'ption 
in the 19;30s. Admittedly it cannot boast 
that startling engineering breakthrough, 
the eye-level a.shtray. 

In the case of the Valiant, your prai-sc' 
was directed more toward performance 
tin the accepted Detroit sense of the 
worth. The practical man will be happy 
to hear of such useful characteristics jls 
a 97-mile-per-hour top speed and the 
ability to ‘‘leave the others behind in 
a drag race.” Finall.v, do not be surprised 
if your claim of a “sculptured European 
bearing" for the \'aliant ro.sults in vigo- 
rous complaints from irate foreign manu- 
facturers, 

Cl.irk F. W.AITE 

Waukegan, III. 

• By and large, those who are most 
interested in automobiles for sport 
have an etjually deep interest in new 
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developments in automobiles for 
transportation, both big and small, 
American and foreign. Detroit’s new 
compact cars represent "real pioneer- 
ing” in the U.S. by the Big Three. 

Reader Kamerlink might also be 
interested to know that an inaugural 
race between the new American com- 
pact cars and European imports of 
the same size is on the schedule of the 
Sebring international road racing 
course for December 12.— ED. 

aOATINGi HOME-STYLE HYORO-JET 

Sirs: 

liave justruad your article (7'/ir AtmoiiJ 
Ktf-’i'ater Roal, SI, Oct. 26) about the 
Turboeraft, which uses a principle some- 
what simitar to that I have been using in 
my hydro-jet outboard unit (which I use 
to tirive an outrigger canoe on my seven- 
acre fish pond). I first thought up the 



WARD'S HYDRO-JET OUTBOARD 



UNDERWATER JET UNIT 


double-worm design in 1926 for a hydrau- 
lic turbine. I designed an<l built the hyilro- 
jet outboard shown in the pictures in the 
fall of 1956 and winter of 1957. 

The unit has driven various boats many 
miles on the creeks and rivers of this .sec- 
tion (the northern neck of Virginia >. On 
September 16 I exploreil Hoskin’s Creek, 
.starting out from Tappahannock, Va., on 
the Rappahannock River. 

My hydro-jet outboard unit can be 
tilled up a bit so that the water jet can 
be in the air giving additional thru.st. The 
l};^-hp four-cycle, vertical, one-cylinder 
gas engine give.s a speed of six miles per 
hour or more. It can also go at very slow 
speeds. Good for fishing. 

I go in about a font of water, too; and 
with my air drive, in three or four inches 
of water. 

William R. Wakd 

Lyells, Va. 



State-O-Maine’s new leisure robe 
with the soft touch 
of fine French flannel . . . 
made of Galey & Lord’s 
wash-and-wear Channel Cloth. 



there’s never 
been a color 
slide viewer 
like this before ! 


ULTRAMATIC 


Only the ULTRAMATIC keeps your slides 
ready m its protective magannes-so you see 
your slides AUTOMATICALLY with flick-ot- 
a-finger action . . . BIG, BRIGHT, 

BEAUTIfULLY ENIAHCEO $14,95 at camera 
stores everywhere. AC-OC model with 
brightness control - $18.95 

Airtquipl MIg. Co., Inc, • Dept. $114. Hew Rodielle. N T. 



?lKtT70K/ set 

This magnificent solid walnut 3-dcck chest 
has everything paternal spirit craves. Its 
24 pieces include a dozen dining knives, seven 
carvers, a Cungnir sharpening steel, a hold- 
ing fork and ihrcc utility knives. S166.50. 
Other sets shown in our selection sheet. 
Made from the finest tool sleet, Siegfried 
chrome plated. Gerber blades stav bright. 
Easy to sharpen. Selection Sheet and name of 
nearest dealer free on request. Write Gerber, 
1305 S.W. 12lh Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 


GERBER 


fegendarij 


r» ll.Ll'BTRATUn Novmbrr le. 
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Give a carton of TREND — 200 won- 
derfully mild, satisfying little cigars. 
He’ll like the modern TREND si/e . . . 
short enough for busy people to enjoy 
aiiytinte. A superior blend of Havana 
cigar tobaccos 'Aitfi big cigar taste and 
aroma. Free Trend cigar holder with 
each carton. 


Pat on the Back 



EDDIE ERDELATZ 

'Best alumni grou p I ever had’ 


Humidor Pack of 20 . . 35^ 
Carton of 200 ... . $3.25 

( Plus upplii-iihle slute anj local hi \ ) 

TREND . 


GET THIS GIFT CARTON 

at leading tobacco counters everywhere 
Siephano Brothers. Cigar Division 
Philadelphia 7. Pa. 


PIONEER IN 
MODERN LITTLE CIGARS 


When Eddie Erdolatz, one of the 
country’s most successful coaches, 
gave up his job at the U.S. Naval 
2 \cadeniy last year, he went home to 
Millbrae, Calif, to do some shooting 
of deer and ducks in season and a 
“grt'at deal of football watching.” 
What Eddie found as well was an rjp- 
portunity to work once more with 
children. ‘T’ve worked with kids all 
my life,” he explains, "on ail kinds 
of things, including President Ei- 
senhower's youth fitnes.s committee. 
When a friend told me about this 
swimming project for paralytic boys, 
I said, ‘Gee. do you need any help?’ 
I’ve been with these youngsters three 


months now. Some art' handicapped 
by muscular dystrf)|>hy, others are 
spaslios or postpolio kids, and they 
really improve in the water, I don’t 
know just how. I think the great 
thing is tliat they get to meet some- 
one who cares. We look for a way to 
reach them and then we kid them and 
treat them like other youngsters. Thi.s 
boy Mai Magnuson has made real 
progress. He has learned the liack- 
stroke and can throw a ball. They are 
a lot of fun to work with: Mai calls 
me two or three times a week an<i we 
talk football. Best alumni group I 
ever had, and the pay — a l>ig smile 
and a thank you — is really great.” 


HlO «fliRT< IM.f-STBATKK .YfUTIB 


tiler ir., 1959 






Model above; Blue Knamel. Enfrraved Dmitm $18, SU 


$16.60 
Genuine Pifntkin 


$1(.S0 

Salin and Brixhl 


$1B.60 
Pearl Enamel 


Salin and Brixbt 


new! Lights for months, 
new! Adjustable flame. 


Ronson’s revolutionary Varafiame lights for months on a single 
butane fueling! Flame adjusts ea.sily with fingertip control to 
any height desired for cigarettes, cigars or pipes. And just one 



new! Fuels in seconds, 
new! Exciting styles. 

Ronson Butron Multi-Fill tube contains enough fuel for 
many refuelings. You can fill it for months in just seconds. 
Fully guai'anteed with a full year’s free service policy. 

For best retuUs u$e Routou Extra-Length Fliiitg 

FREE! Write to Ronson Corp., Wootlbridge. N. J-, for 
illustrated folder on Varaflame Pocket and Tabic Liifbters. 




'TAVKRX* TIME .. warm feeling . . . warm friendship 


"TAVERN BOND" 

for rich, full-bodied goodness- 

100 Proof Bottled-in-Bond. 

"TAVERN 86” 

same fine flavor as the Bond — 

lighter, milder. 86 proof. 



and the welcome taste 
of America’s very best 
Premium Bourbon 

OLE 

KEXTlCIvV 
TiW ERN’ 

AGED SEVEN FULL YEARS 

KENTUCKY STKKICHT BOUKBON WHISKEY 
GIEHMORE OISTILIERIES COMPANY 
“WhM P«rf«ctton of Product ii Tndilioa” 
lOUISVIUE, KENTUCKY. O 1950 


